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How to Cut Credit Losses 
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How to Sell Successfully 


By Herbert N. Casson 
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“The Sample Increased Production, 
We'll Equip the Whole Plant” 


IS is, in substance, the verdict of Blood Brothers more comfortable working conditions and lower 
Machine Company of Allegan, Mich. Improved production costs. The same satisfaction was expe- 
lighting was installed in the inspection and assembly rienced by over 15,000 factories which brought their 
departments. The company contemplates bringing up lighting up to standardlast year. They did it at the rec- 
the standard of lighting in all departments to obtain ommendation of their local electric light companies, 


In Michigan, 276 factories in- 
stalled improved lighting last 
year. In the Blood Brothers 
plant, the Consumers Power 
Company made a complete 
layout for the new lighting. 
The part that was installed 
first proved so successful 
that the entire system will 
shortly be installed. 


You, too, can increase your production by bringing your 
lighting up to the proper standard. Without cost your 
local electric light company will gladly show you how. 











Industrial " \ LE — _ ae 
Lighting ! e “il 
Fact No. 4 









Industrial Lighting Committee, National Electric Light Associatioi. 
29 West 39th St., New York 
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here is Proof 


that Guided Investment pays big dividends 


A Complete List of Brookmire 
Stock ‘Recommendations for 
the Year 1926 is Shown Here* [ 


N this advertisement we are letting 

the facts speak for themselves. 

Draw your own conclusions as to 

how Brookmire clients fared. Ac- 

tual happenings furnish the only way to know 
how valuable investment guidance can be. 


The recommendations below show a few 
losses, mingled with many price advances. 
Brookmire’s has never claimed infallibility; it 
has claimed and proved consistent, profitable 
accuracy. An analysis of the following is signif- 
icant in that with every recommendation acted 
upon—on a conservative 50% margin—yield 
to date with dividends and appreciation is 
more than 18%. Did you do as well in 1926? 


Recommendations for purchases as published. 


Fi ebruary 1 Prices Ti orien July 5 Prices Peeent &. 
Detroit Edison 1393 1354- 4 N.& W... . 1554 1588+ 34 
Radio Corp. . 444 534+ 8% Pitts. & W.Va. 1094 1304+21 
March 1 Reading... . 954 96+ 43 
Com’wlith Ed. 1403 1403+ 3 Wabash... . 474 42 — 53 
D. & H... . 159% 1743-4158 July 19 
D. L. & W. . 1434 142 — 14 Am. Tobacco 1203 1213+ 14 
Lehigh Valley 81 101 +20 Gen. Cigar . 53 544+ 14 
Reading ....84 9%6-+12 Goth. Hosiery 514 60 + 83 
wie rae. tek ot aig ize 
an eee 31 + 93 Int. Harvester + 
D.&H d ise 14h ise Lig. & Meyers 854 101 +153 
D. L. & W... 134 1422+ 8 ReynoldsB. . 98 120 +22 
Lehigh Valley 81 101 +20 August 2 
Reading ... 824 96 +134 . Am. Mach. Pfd.116 130 +14 
sore ciate Seeeee an eae 
en. Asp. Pfd + 
roe a vo 1278+ 214 PWiles2d Pfd. 1433 165 +218 
Atl. Refining’. 1183 112 — 6, “eee _ ME TBb+ 35 
California Pet. 344 313— 3} ugust 30 
Gulf Oil . . . 864 944+ 78 B. &O. .. . 104) 1082+ 43 
Marland Oil 62 573— 44 Chi. & N.W. 784 81 + 23 
Ohio Oil . 644 603— 34 N.Y.N.H.&H. 442 423— 7 
Shell Union Oil 253 298+ 38 Northern Pac. 81} 822+ 1 
TexasCo. .. 554 56g+ 18 Norf. & West. 166 158§— z 


St. Oil of Calif. 583 584— South. Pacific 107 1093+ 2 


6 66 66 Bang 642 694+ 44 September 27 

“6 ON. I. 44% 38 — 62 Gulf Mobile . 40 353— 4} 
July 5 October 11 

Ala. Gt. South. 1194 1273+ 84 Fam. Players 1133 112}— 13 

C.R.R.of N. J.2904 290 — $ Loew’s.... 43 494+ 6 

ara Lb aig 1373 vehi of October 25 

. & -.- 165 1749+ - = 

D. L. & W. . 1413 142 + 3 Union Carbide 924 103§+11} 

Pee 37. 403+ | November 22 


Gulf Mobile . 364 35%— 
Lehigh ver 874 101 +134 
L. & N. . 136 1334— 23 


Total number of points profit . . 


Bayuk Cigars 534 524-— 1} 
Eu.Vac. Clnr. 592 663+ 62 
Vivadou 7% Pfd.104 107 + 3 


3468 






Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


q The year 1926 was not by any 

means an easy year in which 
to make money in stocks. The 
action of the securities recom- 
mended by Brookmire’s shows, on the other 
hand, what specialized knowledgecan accomplish 
for every investor, even in the most baffling 
years, where little progress in either direction is 
made by the main body of stocks. 


Judge for Yourself 


Here then, you have the Brookmire recom- 
mendations. It is important for you to take into 
consideration that these are the complete record. 
We have not selected one month and withheld 
others in which the showing might have been 
unfavorable. We have listed every stock whose 
purchase was advised in 1926. What better basis 
for judging the value of Brookmire Service? 


Send THIS Coupon .. . “Now 


In 1927 you hope to make money—more 
money than in past years. You probably have 
plans and prospects. Just how do you intend to 
go about securing better results? If you would 
really make more money from your investments 
... make it safely and consistently, we strongly 
urge you to make an ally of Brookmire Service 
now. To get the complete facts about how this 
service can work for you, clip this coupon and 
mail it to us today. You will receive our bulle- 
tins advising what to do now.. and a copy of 
our new booklet on investing for greater profits. 





BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue New York 


Please send me—free—the literature 
mentioned above. 




















S-X 
Name 
Address. 
*So far as we know no other organization whose busi it isto advise on 





investment matters publishes com: 


plete annual records such as this. We 
invite investigation and comparison on the basis of actual results. 
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& Co. 
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Department 


Invites inquiries re- 
garding your pres- 
ent holdings of 
securities or contem- 
plated purchases. 


Timely 
Investment Suggestions 


Sent upon request for B-4 


120 Broadway 
New York 
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Business Developments Not 
Yet Decisive 


EVELOPMENTS thus far this 
D year have not been decisive. 

They have been mixed. The 
net result has been neither particu- 
larly encouraging nor particularly 
discouraging. 

Railway traffic has decreased some- 
what. So have bank clearings. Money 
rates have been a shade easier. Build- 
ing reports are a little less enthusi- 
astic. Retail merchandising has not 
been uniformly satisfactory. In some 
points there has been at least some 
decrease in employment. Talk of a 
coal strike in April is increasing. A 
few dividends have been omitted. 
Events in Nicaragua and Mexico have 
attracted unpleasant attention. 

Important cheerful developments, 
however, have not been wanting. 
Thus: 

The financial world has reflected 
optimism by an advance in stocks and 
bonds. Industrial shares have moved 
irregularly, but nearly all railway 
issues have shown strength. Never- 
theless, operations in both divisions 
have had artificial earmarks. Bonds, 
on the other hand, have improved on 
legitimate investment buying. It is 
significant that underwriters compete 
very keenly for new high-grade offer- 
ings. This is a natural sequence to 
somewhat cheaper money and to 
heavy reinvestment — supplemented, 
possibly, by some 
switching from 
stocks to bonds by 
wealthy investors. 
While bullishness is 
still common, a 
tinge of caution 
prevails in the high- 
est financial circles. 

Motor manufac- 
turers report that 
the year has opened 
very encouragingly. 
The New York 
Show attracted 
record-breaking at- 
tendances and or- 
ders exceeded ex- 
pectations. Detroit 
reports that more 





By B. C. Forbes 


than 100,000 workers were re-en- 
gaged just after the turn of the year 
and that not a few companies have 
gone on full production. This con- 
dition, however, is not universal, by 
any means. 

The steel industry has been able 
to record a moderate increase in un- 
filled orders. Railway buying has 
opened the year auspiciously and 
promises to reach a large figure. Cop- 
per prices have been marked up. So 
have sugar quotations. 

Both domestic and foreign buying 
of cotton have been extraordinarily 
heavy. This naturally has helped 
quotations. The South is no longer 
talking gloomily. Other agricultural 
commodities have, on the whole, done 
fairly well. 

Gold has been flowing into this 
country in considerable volume. Bank 
reserves have been lifted above the 
percentage of a year ago. The prin- 
cipal foreign exchanges have exhib- 
ited strength. And even more notable 
has been the rise in foreign govern- 
ment bonds listed here. 

Several very important railway 
mergers are making more or less 
progress. The newspapers have fea- 
tured plans-in-the-making for consol- 
idating the Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific and Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. The Interstate Commerce 


FLUCTUATIONS OF BUSINESS SINCE 


.. | 





COURTESY OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY. 


Commission, however, has not yet 
rendered any momentous decision 
calculated to insure the consumma- 
tion of multitudinous mergers in the 
near future. The whole drift in in- 
dustry as well as in transportation 
is towards larger and larger units. 

Dividends omitted since January 1 
have been well exceeded by enlarged 
dividend payments. Most of the an- 
nual reports recently issued have 
been reasonably encouraging. A fre- 
quent feature has been the lowering 
of production costs, not through cut- 
ting wages, but through improved 
labor efficiency, more skillful man- 
agement and new labor-saving ma- 
chinery. This movement is of fun- 
damental importance. It is peculiarly 
gratifying in view of the increased 
competition from foreign nations 
which this country must be prepared 
to meet by and by. 

It may or may not be significant 
that New York Stock Exchange seats 
have this year commanded the high- 
est figures in the institution’s cen- 
tury-old history. It was in the mid- 
dle of last February that the stock 
market started crashing. For almost 
three weeks quotations tumbled more 
precipitately than in any previous col- 
lapse. The keen demand for mem- 
berships suggests that nothing of the 
kind is looked for this February. 
The speculative 
structure is not as 
over-strained as it 
then was. Yet this 
is no guarantee 
that the market 
may not undergo 
fairly sharp read- 
justment. 

As already stated, 
developments have 
not been decisive. 
Prudence suggests 
that, for the pres- 
ent, courage be 
tempered with cau- 
tion — fortified by 
the most vigorous 
selling activities. 
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Second Port of Amerzca 


gateway to the world P 


New Orleans—“America’s most interesting city”— 
has become America’s most astounding city. 

Here is the financial center of the South—a port 
served by 12 railroads and 83 steamship lines; a port 
whose annual total foreign commerce is valued at 
over $700,000,000; a port where an ocean vessel 
docks every working hour of every working day in 
the year. 

The advantage of having adequate banking con- 
nections in New Orleans cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. But the advantage of choosing 
the CANAL BANK to serve you here is very definite. 

For nearly a century the CANAL has rendered con- 
structive banking service, world-wide in scope. 


“Through Ninety-Five Years,” an interesting booklet on the South’s 
industrial development, will gladly be mailed executives on request. 


of New Orleans 
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He Strode to Success in a 


Million Shoes 


Frank Melville, Jr., Who Controls Over 250 Retail Shoe Stores, Was the First 
to Use Plate Glass for Shop Windows—Other Original Ideas in 
Retail Merchandising Have Repaid Him Handsomely— 
Pioneering Spirit Pulled Him Through 


66 HERE are no millionaires 
among the retailers of 
shoes.” 
“Yes, there are—two of them— 
but one of these made a 


large part of his money in 


By John E. Rosser 


him than he can have reason to be to 
me for my setting them down. 

Let none be deceived by Mr. Mel- 
ville’s abhorrence of all swank; there 


is somewhere near the allotted span 

of man, but the mounting years have 

not availed to dim his powers or to 
bend his tall, stalwart figure. 

If, seeing Mr. Melville 

and not knowing who he 





real estate. The other, 
Frank Melville, Jr., is the 
only retail shoe merchant 
who has reached the seven- 
figure estate exclusively 
through the sale of his 
wares.” 

To this fragment of a 
conversation between two 
men at a dinner for busi- 
ness executives I am in- 
debted for my initial in- 
terest in an exceptional 
man. But if my further 
inquiry, including a 
lengthy interview with 
Mr. Melville, had revealed 
no claim to distinction 
other than solitariness as 
the maker of millions by 
retailing shoes, I should 
not have been minded to 
write about him. There 
are many men of greater 
fortune than Mr. Mel- 
ville’s whose achievements 
would not invite me to put 
them into print. Prodi- 
giousness is commonplace 
in these States; the man 
who, in a _ pioneering 








was, you would guess him 
to be concerned primarily 
with the fine arts, you 
would not permit your 
subsequent knowledge of 
his business to indict 
yourself as a. poor judge 
of human nature He is 
an inventor of new busi- - 
ness procedure, he is suf- 
ficiently practical to look 
without fear into the gap- 
ing end of a Big-Bertha 
pay-roll, but in all that he 
does the aesthetic is pres- 
ent. 

His blood-heritage 
would require that it be 
sO; it assures his regard 
for grace and charm. His 
father taught drawing to 
the youngsters of the New 
York City schools in an- 
other generation. “Ward 
Shops” derive from their 
kinsman, J. Q. A. Ward, 
the eminent sculptor, 
whose impressive works 
are in Central Park and 
downtown in New York. 
That serene figure of 








spirit, brings to high 
success an institution of 
whatever sort, imbued 
with rugged integrity and 
marked by novelty and an 
unostentatious purpose to 
build up always—that man 
is deserving of an inten- 
sive study. And, if as in 
this instance, the man is genuinely 
unsolicitous of being written about, 
being unaffectedly willing for his 
works to speak for him, then he is a 
prize quarry for any world-weary 
writer’s steel. You have never before 
read an article revelatory of Mr. 
Melville and his business. I am far 
more indebted to him for being per- 
mitted to acquire facts concerning 





Frank Melville, Jr. 


Is the owner of the John Ward stores, the Rival stores, and 
the Thom McAn stores—to say nothing of the Melville 
Realty Corporation, the holding company for the physical 
properties Melville, now 70, and still dominant figure in his 


big business, began without a dollar. 


is nothing theatrical about the man. 
His very appearance challenges 
notice. If he were presented to you 
as a portrait painter or sculptor or 
surgeon or university president, my 
guess is that you would accept un- 
questioningly the introduction. If 
you were told that he is a British 
statesman (he is as Scottish as kilts) 
I think you would so take him. He 





Washington, in the finan- 
cial district, is the prod- 
uct of the sculptor Ward’s 
skill, and the meditative 
Greeley, seated at 33d and 
Broadway, in the midst of 
the roar of the city’s very 
center. In order to get a 
business man at all in Mr. 
Melville’s lineage one must go back 
te the ancestor who built pianofortes 
of high excellence, graceful of line 
and melodious. 

Mr. Melville completely disclaims 
any early and compelling call to the 
shoe trade. He has never professed 
to powers of augury, nor does he 
think the stars were unduly solicitous 
of his good fortune He tells you 





10 


frankly that he got started by the 
trial-and-error system. What a glor- 
ious lack of the portentous and the 
egotistic! Indeed, he obviously revels 
in the Gargantuan bungles of his 
early days. He seems to rejoice that 
he barked his shins sharply on nu- 
merous hurdles. Early mistakes and 
failures seem to have been a part 
of the show. I think that he was al- 
ways subconsciously sure that he 
would finally come to a 

goal of his liking. 


strong enough to draw him away 
from varnishing millinery in 
furnace heat. He tried running a 
bathing beach—but you can’t 
make people go swimming when 
it’s cold. There was too much 
seasonal depression in this busi- 
ness. He established a market for 
eggs, but one egg looks a good 
deal like another, and hens pay 
scant heed to market trends. Still 
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footgear. They would have none 
of the fancies purveyed by the tall 
young salesman. 

Melville automatically quit that 
job. Later he came back to the 
shoe business, but nowadays the 
ladies will go unshod if they look 
to Mr. Melville for their shoes. 
His stores cater only to men. They 
will permit no Parisian designer 
to fasten upon them filigreed and 
otherwise bedizened wares 
whose vogue is ephemeral. 








At fifteen, a great hulk 
of a lad, he found himself 
at the paralyzing task of 
copying legal documents in 
his barrister uncle’s office. 
“Frank,” chided this uncle, 
“you write a miserable 
hand. You will never suc- 
ceed until you learn to ex- 
cel in penmanship.” His 
signature is mighty valu- 
able to-day and difficult to 
forge. 

The seething young 
Frank, drawing the prince- 
ly honorarium of three 
dollars per week for his 
bizarre chirography, cor- 
dially hated that desk job 
and the absence of human 
contacts—the limitation 
upon his exuberant ener- 
gies. Wasn’t it possible to 
get a job that was tough? 
It was. He was carrying 
a dangerous head of steam 
and knew it. He got a job 
in the basement of a hat- 
making shop on Center 
Street, when the city’s 
steady march toward the 
Arctic Circle was but getting 
under way. He worked 
for a citizen whose idea of 
service was to make for 
the ladies felt hats in imita- 
tion of straw. It is not re- 
vealed why this entre- 
preneur in feminine 
thatches should not have 
worked with straw to be- 
gin with. But to have 
done so would have im- 
paired the Melville epic. 
Day and night young Mel- 
ville found himself toiling 
down in that basement, 








Melville, at 70, Runs 
250 Stores 


“If Frank Melville, Jr., owner 
of more than 250 shoe stores, 


If the ladies of Jersey 
would have none of his 
goods, the disillusioned 
Melville would put them 
completely out of his 
thoughts. Melville hied 
him to Cheyenne. Cattle- 


were presented to you as a por- 
trait painter or sculptor or sur- 
geon or university president, my 
guess is that you would accept 
unquestionably the introduction. 
If you were told that he is a 
British statesman (he is as Scot- 
tish as kilts) I think you would 
so take him. He is somewhere 
near the allotted span of man, but 
the mounting years have not 
availed to dim his powers or to 
bend his tall, stalwart figure,” 
says John E. Rosser. 

Ward shops are named for 
his kinsman, J. Q. A. Ward, emi- 
nent sculptor whose impressive 
works one may see in Central 
Park and downtown in New 
York. Once the shoe-king tried 
running a bathing beach. He es- 
tablished a market for eggs. Still 
under twenty, Melville sought a 
larger field for himself. Then he 
went once more back to the shoe 
business at twelve, then eighteen 
dollars per week—the highest fig- 
ure then paid by his boss to any- 
body. The 250 Melville stores 
cater only to men. They will per- 
mit no Parisian designer to 
fasten upon them filigreed and 
otherwise bedizened wares. 














clamping upon the felt 
models a steamingly hot 
press and then coating these 
with a very gummy paint. This 
paint had a bad effect upon weak- 
ling workers. In that blazing heat 
and amidst noxious fumes he 
worked in high fettle, with the 
physical toughness essential for 
this industry, and got forty dol- 
lars per week. For any worker 
then that was an extraordinary 
sum. 

But he wanted to be his own 
boss. That desire alone was 


under twenty, Melville sought a 


punching there gave play 
to his abundant muscles. 
Later in a_ saloon-road- 
house, he _ received five 
dollars per day as maitre 
d@’hotel and built up a surplus 
of two hundred dollars. He 
had started as a capitalist. 
He went partners on a 
scheme to monopolize the 
small potato market 
against the wintry day 
when the citizens of Wy- 
oming and _ thereabout 
would run’ short of them. 
But Mr. Melville had to 
list the Irish potato along 
with the shunned beach 
and the inefficient hen as 
another aid to _ losing 
money. He and his part- 
ner failed to cover their 
hoarded potatoes proper- 
ly and they got frozen. 
He had acquired title, 
subsequently found to be 
clouded, to 160 acres of 
land. But he had only 
enough money to get him 
to Chicago, where, lacking 
the means to take safe 
leave of his hotel, he re- 
mained an endless week 
until funds could come to 
start him on to New York. 
In Bayport, Long Island, 
he told a certain girl that 
the world was not yet his, 
but that he had hopes of 


' getting his share. The girl 


married him, and _ they 


went to see about that land which 


better field for himself. 

It was his aunt who helped him 
toward the job which was destined 
to let the experimenter find his 
suitable medium. He became as- 
assistant bookkeeper in the shoe 
business of Nathan D. Dodge, who 
sold high-priced shoes for women. 
The belles of Manhattan knew 
and- approved his wares, but the 
Jersey ladies were quite content 
with sedate and more durable 


he almost owned. He settled for 
one hundred dollars. 

Once more back to the shoe 
business, receiving twelve, then 
eighteen dollars per week, the 
highest figure paid by his boss to 
anybody. When he became a store 
manager he set up housekeeping. 
There were several changes of 
jobs, but always it was shoes. He 
was trying to find his way in the 
business, but it was evident to 
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Mr. Melville was the first man to use 
plate glass for shop windows 


him that this was the thing he 
would do. He could and would 
sell shoes. Why shoes? I'll take 
a guess. 

Shoes are all but universally 
worn among men. All civilized 
races wear them, and few savage 
peoples are permitted by climate 
and ground to go always barefoot. 
Shoes are of venerable history. 
Nobody knows how many cen- 
turies ago appeared the first crude 
foot-covering of straw or palm- 
frond and then of untanned hide, 
as sandal or sewed buskin. The 
making of shoes is an honorable, 
a respected, and a profitable trade. 
Sagacity and integrity seem to in- 
here in the business of making 
and vending shoes. Shoddy shoes 
there are and have always been, 
but the honest men of the craft 
have so out-numbered the rogues 
that their trade is held in high 
esteem. We know that the pur- 
chase of a pair of new shoes is 
an event in the lives of most of 
us. It is our gesture toward rec- 
titude, nay, toward splendid liv- 
ing. Probably nothing excels 
pleasing new footwear as an in- 
centive toward respectability. I 
should expect research statisti- 
cians to find that a man is per- 
ceptibly deterred from crime of 
general dastardliness by the wear- 
ing of good shoes. When the 
prodigal returned his father had 
the best robe placed upon him, his 
hand adorned with the ring of wel- 
come, and shoes, those restora- 
tives of a wilted spirit, placed upon 
his feet. Yes, shoes are deeply 
desired of men. Young Melville 
sensed the depth of that desire, 
and he determined to deal with it 
respectfully. 

While, in one of his salesman 
connections, he had sold shoes to 
the Long Island trade, Mr. Mel- 


ville was learning an important 
fact or two. He had discovered 
that, using an unimpressive one- 
horse rig, he was easily turned 
down. He was just another drum- 
mer. After one trip on which he 
had failed to earn his salt and the 
horse’s oats he came back to the 
livery stable and grandly ordered a 
two-horse outfit. The stable own- 
er did not have time to suggest 
that Melville pay for what he had 
already incurred. Back again, 
over the same trail that had just 
dealt with him so unprofitably, 
this time with a gleaming vehicle 
drawn by prancing nags, his wife 
and boy with him. There are old- 
timers who do say that the Mel- 
ville gesture in wrapping the 
reins about his whip-stock as he 
alighted before the store of a 
prospective customer had had no 
equal for grandeur among men 
since Caesar at the feast of the 
Lupercal drew his imperial toga 
about him and thrice “declined the 
kingly crown.” 

Here was a leader among men, 
not a mere salesman, but a comer 
who could take with him a family 
and who could drive a team worthy 
of the Avenue on Easter-day. 
Mr. Melville sold his shoes. And, 
thus selling, he came to the favorable 
notice of the factory that made his 
output. That factory was eager to 
back him in a business of his own. 

In the shoe business—for him- 
self! There should be no trick- 


ery, no defrauding of his custom- 
ers. Let others prosper by sharp 
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Once more back to the shoe business 


practice, the young man Melville 
would build his business endur- 
ingly on a basis of honest dealing. 
But however high his purpose, he 
found the ledger a stubborn thing. 
Operating on a commission basis, 
he found himself at the end of 
the first year a disastrous $10,000 
in debt. He could have escaped 
this obligation. His lawyer told 
him so. That wouldn’t do. There 
were the years ahead, a _half- 
formed dream, and that very real 
young wife and baby boy. All he 
wanted was just a chance. On 
another basis he wiped out in two 
and a half years that depressing debt, 
and had four stores of his own, and 
six men on the road. 

“There I was,” said Mr. Mel- 
ville, “thirty-four years old, and, 
financially, where I should have 
been at twenty-four. I began to 
get banking credit, but I got 
called down hard for having too 
expensive fixtures. I went to an- 
other bank and got $30,000. The 
banker said he believed in me, 
even if he did mistrust my wis- 
dom in having such sumptuous 
equipment. I was always ready to 
shift my plans or my procedure. 
I always keep an unplayed card. 
For three years I bought in the 
open market, declining further to 
work on the consignment and 
commission basis. 

“I found that the wholesale and 
retail businesses clashed. I quit 
selling my shoes to others and giv- 
ing them thus a chance to com- 
pete with me. I went into the re- 
tail end of the business, and there 
I have stuck. 

“If I may say so, I am construc- 
tively minded. I have seen men 


make money by tearing down. 
(Continued on page 32) 








Hawaii Reveals Its Riches 






—Industrial, Agricultural 


Typical Hawaiian Welcome Is Followed by Tour of Famous Territory’s. 
Factories and Farms—Sugar Industry, Mainstay of Island’s 


dant -mountains. 


“Why should they?” I asked. 
‘“T remember reading once that 


the Hawaiians have a 
quaint ceremony of decor- 
ating arriving friends with 
what they call leis—strings 
of native flowers that re- 
minded me of the famous 
Vassar daisy chain. I said 
to myself when I read it, 
‘I wonder if that will ever 
happen to me?’” 

Presently we went down 
to breakfast. The ship 
stopped.. Suddenly we be- 
came conscious that some- 
thing unusual was happen- 
ing in the vast dining- 
room. People were nudg- 
ing one another and point- 
ing in a certain direction. 
We looked. Two strang- 
ers, carrying beautiful 
chains of flowers, were 
questioning the chief stew- 
ard. He began to conduct 
them towards our table. 

They had come to extend 
a welcome to us—one was 
Riley H. Allen, editor of 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
and the other a representa- 
tive from the Chamber of 
Commerce. Introductions 
over, they proceeded to 
hang the leis around our 
necks. 

My wife’s day-dream had 
come true. 

That was only a fore- 
taste of what was to fol- 
low. The municipal band, 
which greets incoming lin- 
ers, was on the pier play- 
ing Hawaiian tunes of 
welcome to all as the ship 
moved alongside. At ‘the 


CGY WONDER if anybody will 
l meet us and greet 
hanging garlands of flowers 
around our necks?” asked my wife 
as the palatial “President Lincoln” 
steamed within sight of Honolulu, 


snuggling picturesquely at the edge 
of the ocean and fortified by ver- 


Agriculture, Is Growing and Prospering 


By B. C. Forbes 





foot of the gangplank so many leis harbor was of children and adults. 
were showered upon us that we of many races and of every human 
were almost overcome, as an ac- color—pure white American stock, 


companying photograph shows. 
Then started such a day of hos- 
pitality, of entertainment, of sight- 


tanned and black-haired Hawai- 
ians, Japanese, Chinese, Portugese, 
Filipinos. All seemed to be asso- 


seeing, of feasting, as we hadnever ciating on terms of absolute equal- 


experienced elsewhere at home or 
abroad. 


ity and, passing a school which: 
would have been a credit to the 


The first impression as we drove most modern American city, I 
away from Honolulu’s up-to-date noticed that the children of all 


Pn 





“This picture shows how the Hawaiians, noted 


for their hospitality, welcomed Mr. and Mrs. 

B. C. Forbes, by decorating them with many 

garlands of flowers, called leis, a quaint, de- 

lightful ceremony) — to the Hawaiian 
s b> 


colors mingled and played 
together. 

From one street display- 
ing little but Oriental signs. 
over equally Oriental-look- 
ing shops, we were whisked: 
into a broad street boast- 
ing the finest of bank, of- 
fice and other buildings, 
with an electric street car 
rushing along exactly as at 
home. Automobiles ap- 
peared to be as numerous. 
as at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-Second Street, New 
York. Here, there, every- 
where we espied young 
maidens making or selling 
the ubiquitous lei, from the 
humble colored paper var- 
iety to costly garlands 
composed of rare flowers. 
At every turn the ancient 
and the modern, the native 
and the American, were 
found in close juxtaposi- 
tion. 

And everywhere flowers, 
flowers, flowers scarlet, 
yellow, white, pink, all 
colors. And shrubs, palms, 
palm trees and other trees. 
And hedges aglow with 
multi-colored blooms. 

The schools were especi- 
ally impressive. Some of 
them strongly resembled 
the beautiful Spanish type 
which have been built re- 
cently in prosperous South- 
ern California communi- 
ties. 

Soon we found ourselves. 
at the top of Honolulu’s. 
monumental Aloha Tower,,. 


















we 
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as picturesque as the Metropolitan 
Tower in Manhattan. This munic- 
ipal structure, erected at the edge 
of the water, stands up like a giant 
lighthouse and can be seen far off 
at sea. From it you get a view of 
the city, the valleys and moun- 
tains, the beach and its rolling surf, 
and, farther away, other islands of 
the Hawaiian group. 

Five minutes later we found our- 
selves inside the largest pineapple 
factory in the world, that of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co. Here you 
see trainloads of pineapples rolling 
in and you watch the fruit convey- 
ed to machines which deftly sep- 
arate the outside from the meat, 
cut out the core, slice each pine- 
apple into golden discs and send 
them on their way to be examined 
and trimmed by long lines of Ori- 


ental women, seated alongside con- 


veyors, 
Secrets of Pineapple Growing 


From an adjoining can-making 
plant pour in tins of different sizes, 
the dressed fruit is quickly packed 
therein, the cans are sealed, and 
by nightfall thousands upon thou- 
sands of them are ready for ship- 
ment to your breakfast table and 
mine—there were shipped from 
Hawaii last year 216,000,000 cans 
of pineapple. 

A ride over excellent roads 
brings you to vast stretches of 
pineapple fields. Unlike sugar- 
cane, this fruit requires little 
water. It is so constructed that 
it can take from the atmosphere 
practically all the moisture it 
needs. Your curiosity is aroused 
by myriads of rows of tarpaper 
laid very close to the ground, their 
edges covered with soil. Through 





Cane field and sugar mill on the Island of Hawaii 


the paper at close intervals shoot 
the green tops of pineapples. 

You get out to make an exami- 
nation. You discover for yourself 
that the ground is warm under the 
tar-paper and you learn that. ex- 
perience has taught that the most 
profitable way to plant young fruit 
is by the use of this tarpaper, 
which keeps the newly planted 
“tops” from becoming loose and 
blowing away, preserves the soil 
in the best condition, and enables 
the new plants to take root before 
being exposed to the hazards of 
the weather. 

From the high-lying fields where 
pineapples best grow we moved to 
the lower-lying sugar fields, those 





of the Oahu Sugar Company, one 
of the largest in Hawaii. Sugar 
plants drink up water ravenously— 
each acre gets enough water to 
cover it to a depth of nineteen feet 
during one crop. The water sup- 
ply comes from artesian wells and 
from the mountains, through pipes. 
This vast plantation is a network 
of canals. The largest of them, 
formed of concrete, would float a 
sizeable boat. They are tapped by 
smaller canals or ditches and these 
in turn are directed into little fur- 
rows between the rows of cane. 
Three times as much water is 
used every day on this one sugar 
plantation as is needed to supply 
the whole of San Francisco and 

















Air view of Honolulu’s business district. Two magnificent bank buildings and 
another business block are nearing completion in this section. 
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one-and-a-half times as much as 
Boston uses. 

I asked particularly regarding 
the treatment accorded the planta- 
tion workers. My own observa- 
tions were entirely favorable, and 
later investigations convinced me 
that there exists to-day, at least in 
Hawaii, no foundation for the sen- 
sational tales one used to hear and 
read about the semi-slavery of 
sugar workers in different parts 
of the world. The Department of 
Commerce quite recently pro- 
nounced the conditions good. 

The workers, mostly Filipinos, 
are happy-looking, well-fed, rea- 
sonably well housed and enjoy ex- 
cellent facilities for the education 
of their children. I liked the will- 
ingness, the eagerness of the 
sugar men to talk about their 
workpeople. It was manifest that 
they conscientiously feel that they 
have raised the status of Hawaiian 
sugar workers above that ruling in 
other sugar-growing countries. 
They take special pride in the 
school provided. 

Of the sugar industry, the back- 
bone of agricultural Hawaii, more 
later. 

It was now time to return to 
the city of Honolulu to attend a 
luncheon which the Governor of 
the Territory, the Hon. W. R. 
Farrington, had arranged at 
Washington Place, his official resi- 
dence. Both the function and its 
setting proved unique. 

We were first escorted into the 
bedroom formerly occupied by 
Hawaii’s last ruler, Queen Liliuok- 
alani. Her bed is still preserved; 
it is of even more ample dimen- 
sions than her Majesty was. Al- 
though it is now thirty-four years 
since she was deposed, and provi- 
sional government set up by the 
Islands, parts of the palace are 
still very much as she left them. 
The whole attitude towards the 
Island’s last ruler has been one of 
sentiment and tenderness. 


Hawaiian Hospitality 


Governor Farrington had 
thoughtfully invited the leading 
men of affairs to the luncheon, and 
in informal chats it was possible to 
learn something of the various 
phases of the Territory’s life and 
activities. Governor Farrington, a 
native of Maine, was, I soon dis- 
covered, an ex-newspaper man; so 
we got along famously. It was 
evident that he was held in cordial 
regard by the citizens. 

The dishes served were new to 
me, the novel decorations were in- 
digenous, the official plate used 
was both historic and artistic. 

“T have a little surprise for you,” 
the Governor remarked. At a sig- 
nal from him, a group of the best 
native singers burst into song, ac- 


companied, of course, by ukeleles. 

“Aloha” is the first Hawaiian 
word you hear on landing and the 
one you hear most frequently 
thereafter. I had learned, in a 
general way, that it meant “Wel- 
come,” but it appeared to be used 
on all kinds of occasions and under 
all sorts of circumstances. At the 
table I asked Governor Farring- 
ton just what it did mean. He 
sent a message to the singers, one 
of them stepped into the dining 
hall, and, accompanying herself on 
the ubiquitous ukelele, started 
singing what Governor Farrington 
declared was a good interpretation 
of Aloha. Here it is: 


Aloha means good morning, 
Aloha means good-bye, 

It means until we meet again, 
Beneath a tropic sky. 

Aloha means farewell tp thee, 
And always to be true. 

But the best thing that Aloha means 
Is, I love you. 

















Here you see the Editor being initiated 
into the mysteries of planting pineapples 
along rows of protecting tar-paper, a 
plan which has proved very successful. 


Another song which the natives 
sang with much gusto and which, 
I was told, has become extraor- 
dinarily popular, is one written 
not so long ago by Harry Lauder. 
The words are few, but they are 
usually sung oftener than once: 


I love you, Honolulu 

Honolulu, I love you 

You are the queen of the sea. 

Your mountains and valleys, 

Your palm trees and palis 
Forever and ever will be dear to me. 


Music and song constitute such a 
vital part of the life, the character, 
the history and the traditions of 
the Hawaiians that.no apology is 
offered for giving here another of 
their favorite melodies, composed 
by Joseph Redding: 


The wind from over the sea 
Seems to whisper “Aloha” to me, 
The waves as they fall on the strand 
Sing “Aloha” and bid me to land. 
The myriad flowers in bloom 

Waft “Aloha” with every perfume. 
I see in each lovelit eye 

“Aloha, aloha nue oe.” 


Oh, wind of the Southern sea 
Sing softly “Aloha” to me 
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Till the waves as they break on the strand 

Kiss the breeze caressing the land. 

Fill the valley with thy fairy light 

While the stars make love through the 
night, 

Oh silvery moon, Oh Southern wind 

Say “Aloha,” sing “Aloha” to me. 


A Sociable Group 


' This memorable function, it 
flashed through my mind, was 
characteristic of Hawaii. It 
blended, harmoniously, the old and 
the new, the practical and the sen- 
timental, song and music and ar- 
tistic feasting, reminiscent conver- 
sation and conversation concern- 
ing work-a-day affairs. At the 
table were Americans born on the 
mainland, Americans born in Ha- 
waii, Americans of Hawaiian 
stock, to say nothing of men from 
other parts of the word—Hawaii 
is the melting pot of the Pacific. 
Happily, the function was graced 
by the absence of formal speech- 
making. . 

We adjourned to wage friendly 
battle on Honolulu’s excellent, pic- 
turesque golf course. The Gover- 
nor of the Territory and the Presi- 
dent of the Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce, George W. Angus, 
threw down the gauntlet to the 
Press, represented by Editor Allen 
and the writer. I,started out un- 
der an unexpected handicap. My 
wife had carefully packed in a 
suitcase my golfing togs and shoes 
but had gone off with the key! 
Honolulu’s hospitality, however, 
came nobly to the rescue. Angus 
the Scot was a little off his game 
but Governor Farrington was in 
strong form, with the result that 
the tussle was all even at the 
eighteenth tee. 

Never have I enjoyed a match 
more. 


Sightseeing followed, under the 
tutelage of Governor Farrington. 


_The mountain scenery was superb. 


The crowning view was that from 
the Nuuanu Pali, a sharp break in 
a mountain range over which a 
local warrior-King once drove an 
enemy army to swift perdition, 
and through which the Northeast 
Tradewind rushes with such tre- 
mendous violence that it is often 
impossible to stand up. 

“The Pali,” says William Alan- 
son Bryan in his “Natural History 
of Hawaii,” “is a natural wonder 
that, as a genuine surprise, has 
nothing to equal it in all the world. 
From its sheer edge, the splendid 
panoramic view of the windward 
side of the island is spread out at 
the observer’s feet—a view of 
rugged mountains, of cliffs, of 
country side, of quiet bays, of coral 
strands, and of the open sea that 
has beggared the descriptive pow- 
ers of the most gifted.” 


(Continued on page 42) 
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~DISON, as all know, is a phil- 

osopher ,as well as_ wizard. 
He is in a sense, a re-incarnation 
of Benjamin Franklin, with added 
light ! 

“T noticed,” says the visitor, “a 
group photograph 
showing President 
Coolidge and him- 
self, Harvey Fire- 
stone and Henry 
Ford. It was 
taken on the porch 
of the old home- 
stead, at Plym- 
outh, Vermont, 
just after Presi- 
dent Coolidge had given Henry 
Ford, who has become an ardent 
collector of homely antiquities, a 
five-gallon sap bucket that had 
seen several generations of service 
in the Chief Executive’s maple 
grove. 

“The photograph which was 
widely reproduced at the time 
shows Edison critically examining 
the vessel. 

“Pointing to the picture,” says 
the visitor, “I asked Edison if he 
would mind telling me what he was 
thinking about so intently as he 
examined the gift.” 

“‘Why,’” replied the famous in- 
ventor and philosopher, his eyes 
a-twinkle, ‘I was trying to figure 
out how many million votes a five- 
gallon sap bucket holds.’ ” 

















CC. up London by wire- 
less telephone brings to mind 
Nikola Tesla, who some 30 years 
ago invented a system of wireless 
transmission, and prophesied that 
man would talk, without wires, 
across seas and continents. 
Tesla, who like Marconi, is a 
remarkable genius, has been hon- 
ored by the Universities of Prague, 
Yale, Columbia, the Vienna Poly- 
technic and other institutions of 
learning. Now 70 years of age, he 
still works in his offices in West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. 
Even before 1893, when his wire- 
less patents were recorded, he had 
experimented in wireless trans- 
mission in his laboratory in New 
York. A newspaper man who in- 
terviewed him there was greatly 
impressed. Tesla on this occasion 
prophesied that from masts on the 
sea coasts, messages would be sent 
without wires to ships at sea; that 
sinking ships would similarly send 
wireless word for help, and that 
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men in times not distant would 
talk without wires along the entire 
Oover-sea abyss and around the 
world. 


The journalist, greatly elated, 
took the story to one of the metro- 
politan dailies. 

“We have had a reputation as a 
yellow journal which we are try- 
ing to live down,” said the editor, 
“we could not afford to print such 
a piece of inventive lunacy as 
this.” 

A more conservative paper, how- 
ever, printed the Tesla prophecy. 

Tesla, his dreams fulfilled, now 
predicts that the revolution of the 
future will be the practical trans- 
mission of industrial power with- 
out wires. 


U. WILLIAMS at a conven- 
e tion at Bloomington, Illinois, 
showed that he believes in getting 
an early start. As president of 
the Oilomatic Heating Corpora- 
tion, bearing his name, he had as- 
sembled his entire selling force in- 
viting them to a breakfast at 6 A. 
M. One of the new salesmen 
thought at first it was a hoax, but 
to make sure that it was not, saun- 
tered to the meeting, arriving at 
5:55 A. M., and found that he was 
the last man in! The sales con- 
ference, presided over by L. L. 
Smith, general sales manager, 
promptly followed the breakfast. 


M L. PULCHER, who is the 
*president of the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, which 
started with a capital of $100,000 
in 1910 and has paid out in cash 
dividends $2,850,000, and has in- 
creased the actual assets to stock- 
holders to $6,000,000, is an execu- 
tive who masters every detail of 
his business. 


Before any new model is finally 
approved, Mr. Pulcher drives the 
truck himself, completely testing 
it, both for mechanical perfection 
and for comfort to the driver. 


One day last Winter he drove one 
of his own trucks up to his home in 
the exclusive section of Detroit, 
where all the nabobs, including the 
big bankers, live. Mrs. Pulcher 


happened to be home when he ar- 
rived and protested at the lack of 
dignity. To which Mr. Pulcher re- 
plied, “Well, all of the men that 
we bank with live in this neigh- 
borhood and at least they have 


seen that there is one customer of 
theirs who is not out playing golf 
or running yachts, but is actually 
working.” 


ONTAGUE NORMAN, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, whose financial mission to 
the United States, in consultation 
with Governor Benjamin Strong 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, of 
New York, will 
probably have far- 
reaching and bene- 
ficial effects upon 
commerce and ex- 
change, says that 
if His Majesty, 
King George, of 
England, had not 
been born to the 
throne, he could 
have become a_ successful mer- 
chant or financier. 


When the King, then Prince of 
Wales, returned from a compre- 
hensive trip throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire and the rest of the 
world, he stirred business men to 
action with the exhortation “Wake 
Up, England!” That became a 
popular slogan, and since then the 
present King has been active on 
the side of better business. 


When reactionary elements rail- 
ed at the funding of the British 
debt to the United States, as ar- 
ranged with Premier Baldwin and 
other members of the commission 
to this country, it was the King 
who supported the Bank of Eng- 
land and other banks in condemn- 
ing the outcry. King George 
wished his people to be reminded 
that the settlement with the 
United States was favorable to 
England, and emphasized that the 
furore, menacing to his country’s 
credit and commerce, should cease. 
And that was the end of the polit- 
ical chatter. 




















Wisdom is in knowing what to 
do next, skill is knowing how to 
do it, and virtue is doing it.— 
David Starr Jordan. 


x* * * 


The manufacturer who recog- 
nizes that the customer is buying 
and that he is not selling has solved 
the enigma of merchandising.— 
Candle. 


This Bank Grows by “Selling” 
City to Itself and Nation 


Progressive Oakland (Cal.) Bank Takes Leading Part in Building Up Busi- 
ness of City’s Merchants and Ma nufacturers—Industrial Exposi- 
sitions of Local Products in Bank Lobby and Posters Describ- 
ing Factory Advantages and Markets Part of Program 


HE Lions Club of Oakland, 
, California, was in session, 
observing its annual cus- 
tom of giving a complimentary 
dinner to that citizen of Oak- 
land who,. during the past year, 
had done a lion’s share for his 
community!. Present, either as 
members. or invited guests, were 
Oakland’s leading citizens, city and 
county officials, officers of the 
Chamber of Commerce, leaders in 
business and civic affairs. 

“We are met,” said the master 
of ceremonies, in closing his in- 
troduction, “to pay the tribute of 
our admiration and respect to the 
man who has achieved leadership 
in showing how to sell the city of 
Oakland to itself and to the na- 
tion—Mr. Arthur W. Moore, vice- 
president of the Oakland Bank.” 


Confidence in City’s Future 


The story of Oakland’s phenom- 
enal growth is a familiar chapter, 
now, in modern municipal history. 
How it transformed itself from a 
merely beautiful residential com- 
munity, “across the Bay,” as 
Frisco phrased it, into a city of 
the first class, with a population 
exceeding a quarter of a million, 
and the constant coming of new 
industries, a vital city reaching out 
into suburbs whose beauty is un- 
surpassed in any part of the 
world, attests what a people can 
accomplish by co-operation. 

But long before the community 
realized the opportunity, Arthur 
W. Moore and his fellow officers 
of the Oakland Bank, the city’s 
oldest financial institution, foresaw 
that Oakland would be a big city. 
The bank built the first tower in 
Oakland, proving its confidence in 
the city’s future. 

This bank at its own expense 
was a pioneer in advertising the 
city. Through Eastern bankers 
and its other connections it got 
into touch with industrial concerns 
that might be induced to locate in 
the West. To these concerns it 





By Lucien Kellogg 


pointed out Oakland’s’ industrial 
advantages; and for those that 
were interested it made industrial 
surveys, compiled figures, recom- 
mended sites and in other ways 
gave freely of its time and its facil- 
ities, a character of community 
promotion which the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce has now 
made national. 

The industries began coming, 
and as they came the Oakland 








Grows By Creating 
New Business 


i. explanation of why 

the Oakland  (Calif.) 
Bank takes an active part in 
civic, commercial and indus- 
trial affairs, converting its 
corridors into an exposition 
of products, inducing manu- 
facturers to locate their fac- 
tories in the community, and 
generally “selling” the city 
both to its own citizens and 
the nation, Arthur W. Moore, 
the vice-president, says that 
they saw that if the bank ex- 
pected to continue to develop 
it must do its share in making 
the city grow. 

He adds: “We don’t try to 
grow at the expense of com- 
peting banks. We’re trying to 
grow, not by getting more 
than our share of the existing 
business, but by helping to 
create new business.” Thus 
the Oakland Bank, one of the 
pioneers in America in pro- 
moting the community spirit, 
is‘ now aiding with marked 
activity the work the Chamber 
of Commerce of the city in 
making the name Oakland 
known throughout the Nation. 

This community, a few 
years ago only a residential 
neighbor of San Francisco, 
has now transformed itself 
into a city of the first class. 




















Bank gave them a cordial welcome 
and introduced them to the com- 
munity. 

Every month it conducts an ex- 
hibit devoted to all the new in- 
dustries that have begun producing 
during the past month. Under in- 
dividual placards are prominently 
displayed the products of each 
new industry, the legend announc- 
ing the name of the company, 
plant investment, number of men 
employed, territory served, origin 
of raw materials, and so on. 

“That placard,” Mr. Moore ex- 
plains, “enables the public to 
visualize just what the new in- 
dustry means to Oakland. When 
a poster announces, for example, 
that the Coast Metal Products Co. 
manufactures gasoline and oil 
tanks for service stations, has 
made an initial investment of $60,- 
000, employs twenty-five men, will 
serve the entire Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii and will have an annual 
output of more than $100,000, the 
man who reads that realizes more 
clearly than he could otherwise 
just how this new industry will 
benefit the city.” 

Over the combined _ exhibits 
towers the sign: “Welcome to 
Oakland.” 


Build Up Foreign Trade 


As the community grew, the 
bank officials saw there must 
come the beginnings of an export 
trade. Oakland manufacturers 
would serve not only the Pacific 
Coast but foreign lands bordering 
the Pacific: Australia, India, 
China, Japan, the Philippines. The 
bank’s officials began talking ex- 
port trade. More than that, they 
began building up the means of 
handling export trade. That job 
well under way, they began pub- 
lishing a series of advertisements 
on foreign trade, its opportunities 
and its pitfalls. These took up, 
one by one, the various problems 
of foreign trade and placed at the 
exporter’s disposal the bank’s 
facilities for solving them, name- 
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ly, supplying market and trade in- 
formation, establishing the right 
selling connections, investigating 
the credit of unknown buyers, ar- 
ranging terms, furnishing informa- 
tion on transportation methods 
and shipping routes, planning de- 
tails of shipping and delivery, ne- 
gotiating collections and handling 
trade paper. 


Service to Manufacturers 


An interesting feature of the 
advertisements was the series of 
illustrations, which showed how 
Oakland products are transported 
abroad—by wheel barrow pushers 
in China, elephants in India, ox 
carts in Mexico, rafts in Ceylon 
and Borneo, on the heads of na- 
tives in the South Sea Isles. 

The series of ads were designed 
to show that the bank renders a 
comprehensive service and is big 
enough to handle the details of 
this most difficult of all banking 
problems. Portfolios of the first 
ten ads of the series were sent to 
leading business men in _ both 
Oakland and San Francisco, and 
also to the executives in industrial 
concerns in eastern cities, such as 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, that had established 
factories in Oakland or that might 
be interested in so doing. 

“We weren’t trying to rush any- 
one into foreign trade,” Mr. Moore 
explained, “but only pointing out 
the possibilities to those prepared 


The Oakland Bank’s foreign trade exhibit, showing products 
turers are represented, and fifty-seven cities in thirty-one lands. 








to take advantage of them, and 
offering to place at their disposal 
our facilities for helping them to 
shape a foreign trade program. A 
specific instance will show how it 
worked. Two manufacturers of 
automobile accessories came to us 
for suggestions. The automobile 
business, as you know, is seasonal. 
It has its peak in the Summer and 
its decline in the Winter. At our 
suggestion and with our aid, they 

















Arthur W. Moore 
Vice-president of the Oakland Bank 





exported from Oakland and imported. About 120 manufac- 





developed markets south of the 
equator, where the seasons are the 
reverse of ours. One of them has 
built up a nice business in Austra- 
lia, the other in Brazil.” 


Foreign Trade Exhibit 


The bank, as a means of tie-up 
with the ads, put on a two-weeks’ 
trade exposition in its lobby. Ar- 
ranged on booths in a central dis- 
play booth was an exhibit of all 
the kinds of commodities exported 
from Oakland and imported. All 
told, 120 manufacturers were rep- 
resented, and fifty-seven cities in 
thirty-one foreign lands. 

Among the exports was a wide 
variety of food products, electrical 
goods, builders’ supplies, office ap- 
pliances, machinery. Machinery 
too large for display, like pumps 
and engines, were represented 
by working models. Conspicuous 
among the imports were toys, 
oils, copra, rubber, cotton and 
silk fabrics, cocoa, nuts, chocolate 
and edible oils used in the manu- 
facture of foodstuffs. Here, too, 
were interesting photographs 
showing how Oakland products 
are transported abroad and oth- 
ers, such as a picture of the vessel 
used by South Sea pearl divers 
and equipped with an Oakland 
Diesel engine. 

The exposition was a revelation. 
Manufacturers came and learned. 
One for years had been importing 
a certain variety of rattan. Upon 
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visiting the exposition, he discov- 
ered that he could get it in his 
own city. 

In addition to the foreign trade 
exposition and the exhibits fea- 
turing new individual concerns, 
the bank has inagurated a series of 
exhibits devoted to specific indus- 
tries. There was, for example, the 
cotton exhibit. 

California, it may explained, is 
fast becoming a cotton state;.even 
now cotton ranks eleventh among 
California's long list of crops. Cot- 
ton has been grown successfully 
in the Imperial Valley for years, 
compressed in San Pedro, the port 
of ,:Los Angeles, and _ shipped 
abroad from there. Since the war, 
production has been steadily in- 
creasing in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys, and for this 
cotton Oakland aspires to be the 
seaport. It aspires, furthermore, 
to be a cotton manufacturing cen- 
ter. California cotton is long- 
staple cotton, high grade. The 
producer has been shipping it to 
Liverpool and the Orient. Oak- 
land is now angling for mills to 
manufacture that cotton into 
somethings better than ducks, 
denims and drills; into broadcloth, 
for example, for shirts and semi- 
soft collars. In the job of inter- 
esting capital in such an enterprise, 
the Oakland Bank has voluntarily 
taken the initiative. 


Ship First Bale of Cotton 


Last October officials of the 
bank and of the Howard Terminal 
went to the lower San Joaquin 
Valley, bought a 500-pound bale 
of cotton and set it up in the bank 
lobby. Later the bale was shipped 
to San Pedro to be compressed, 
and thence to Liverpool. Oakland 
was thus established as a cotton 
port! 

This 500-pound bale, while it re- 
mained in the bank, supplied the 
motive for the cotton exhibit. On 
a long table stood a cotton bush 
surrounded by a heap of cotton 
bolls, at the foot of the heap a 
picture of a cotton gin. On 
opposite sides of the picture of 
the gin were samples of its prod- 
ucts, cotton fibre and cottonseed. 
Linked with the fibre and cotton- 
seed by means of networks of 
string, were two arrays of manu- 
factured products, in various 
stages of manufacture, together 
with photographs of local mills and 
processes, one network of strings 
tracing the evolution of cotton 
fibre into dry goods and clothing, 
the other tracing the evolution of 
cottonseed into cottonsc<ed oil, cot- 
tonseed meal and soap. 

Another special exhibit of the 
same kind was devoted to Oak- 
land’s automotive industry, an- 
other to its oil industry, still an- 
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Products of Oakland’s automotive industry on display in the Oakland Bank’s 
lobby 


other to its harbor and port facil- 
ities. 

As a form of service to local 
business men, the bank makes a 
business survey once a month. 
Every six months there is a gen- 
eral survey; the ten others con- 
ducted during the year delve into 
retail business, a different line each 
month. On the first of the month 
the bank sends questionaires to 
all the merchants in a given line; 
a week or ten days later the ques- 
tionaires come back, unsigned, 
bearing a mass of local statistics 
on volume, collections, status of 
inventories, rents and costs of do- 
ing business. These statistics are 
compiled into a letter, 4,500 copies 
of which are printed for free dis- 
tribution, 2,500 by mail to local 
merchants, 1,000 for out-of-town 
customers and friends, and 1,000 
for counter distribution. Thus 
the bank enables the local mer- 
chant to check up on himself, to 


compare his own progress with 
that of others in his line and in 
other lines. 

The reader may ask what the 
idea is behind this extensive par- 
ticipation in civic affairs, the self- 
imposed task of selling a city to 
itself and to the nation, the ren- 
dering of services usually associat- 
ed with a rating bureau or a trade 
association, and which, in the 
case of that city, the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce does with 
marked efficiency. 

“Why,” says Mr. Moore, as if 
the answer were perfectly obvious, 
“we saw that if we—I mean the 
bank—were to grow and develop, 
we must do our share to help 
develop the community. We don’t 
try to grow at the expense of com- 
peting banks. We’re trying to 
grow, not by getting more than 
our share of the existing business, 
but by helping to create new busi- 
ness.” 








Keep Your Account With 
Nature 

ATURE has the most com- 
plete and exhaustive system 
of bookkeeping yet devised. A 
separate and distinct account is 
opened with every individual the 
minute they come into this world 
—and although we are sometimes 
permitted to stretch our credit to 
the limit—Nature exacts full pay 
and final settlement from all alike. 
Nature has provided a time for 
work—a time for play and a time 
for rest and sleep. It is Her in- 
tention that we shall work in har- 
mony with Her laws as much as 
possible. We have a thorough un- 
derstanding of Her terms, dis- 
counts and datings and if we try 
to practice any irregularities we 
are promptly notified through Her 

faultless system of doing things. 
It pays to keep your account 





with Nature well under your con- 
trol. No one can realize on his 
ability in any fair way unless he 
starts out in the morning ‘with 
that freshness and freedom of 
mind and body that come only 
from proper rest and sleep— 


Selected. 
* * * 


“He that loveth a book will 
never want a faithful friend, a 
wholesome counsellor, a cheerful 
companion, an effectual comfort- 
er. By study, by reading, by think- 
ing, one may innocently divert 
and pleasantly entertain himself, 
as in all weathers, as in all for- 
tunes.”—Isaac Barrow. 

x * x 

A little more persistence, a lit- 
tle more effort, and what seemed 
hopeless failure may turn to 
glorious success. There is no fail- 
ure except in no longer trying.— 
Roycroft. 
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How “World’s Biggest Business” 
Spends $300,000,000 Yearly 


Uncle Sam Adopts Common Sense Methods of Big Business in Purchasing 
—Under National Budget System Activities of Various Depart- 
ments Are Coordinated So As to Secure Maximum Results 
from Government’s Great Buying Power 


Member of the Federal Purchasing Board 


ODERN business adminis- 
M tration tends more and 
more to become standar- 
dized. In a large organization such 
standardization is essential to the 
establishment and maintenance of 
a unified business policy and to the 
coordination of the activities of 
the several departments of the 
business. Coordination means 
order, balance, and concentration 
of forces; it is the science back of 
team play. 
In many lines of business, the 
existing terms, practices, and 
technique are in the melting pot 


for recasting and revision, and in 


the background of practically aii 
large and successful commercial 
and industrial enterprises in tiiis 
country is one fundamental prin- 
ciple—standardization—which is 
really but another manifestation 
of system, that requisite without 
which no large business can suc- 
cessfully be conducted. 


Managed on Business Basis 


Development of the art of man- 
agement has made possible the 
balancing of estimated receipts 
against proposed expenditures, the 
coordination of departmental acti- 
vities, modern accounting methods, 
control of stores and material, the 
general reduction of waste, and 
many other valuable agencies. We 
have reached the stage where it 
is possible to effect a super-con- 
trol and coordination of a business 
as a whole, and in all of its ele- 
ments, by a system which has 
come to be known as the budget- 
ary control. 

With the passage of the Budget 
and Accounting Act and the instal- 
lation of the Bureau of the Budget 
in 1921, the President of the United 
States became for the first time in 
the history of this country the 
actual business head of the Fed- 
eral Government. One of the prin- 
cipal questions before him was the 
necessity of setting up certain 
agencies for the coordination and 
control of Government routine 


By N. F. Harriman 


business. To promote economy and 
efficiency in this routine business, 
the President designated a Chief 
Coordinator, Brig. Gen. H. C. 
Smither, United States Army, who 
is charged with the direction and 
application of uniform business 

















N. F. Harriman 


Vice-chairman and technical secretary, 
Federal Specifications Board, Bureau of 
the Budget, who directs the activities of 
76 technical committees engaged in the 
work of buying annually for the U. S. 
Government approximately $300,000,000 
worth of commercial commodities 


principles and methods. He acts 
under the supervision of General 
H. M. Lord, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The budget in business is a plan 
for coordinating and directing all 
of the forces of that business 
toward the attainment of a def- 
inite objective. This objective, in 
the case of the Government, as in 
any other business, is economy and 
efficiency in the operation of the 
business. The national budget is 
simply the ordinary, every-day 
common sense of successful big 


business applied to the routine 
business of the United States Gov- 
ernment—the biggest business in 
the world. 

By direction of the President, 
there were established several Fed- 
eral coordinating boards relating to 
certain specific activities of the 
Government. Those directly con- 
cerned with purchasing are as fol- 
lows: Interdepartmental Board of 
Contracts and Adjustments, Fed- 
eral Specifications Board, and the 
Federal Purchasing Board. The 
titles of these boards indicate the 
activities with which they are con- 
cerned. They form an integral part 
of the National Budget System and 
are independent of any executive 
department or independent estab- 
lishment. They are responsible 
only to the Chief Coordinator’s of- 
fice of the Bureau of the Budget. 

There is a general aversion to 
Government boards. Some wag 
has defined a board as something 
that is long, narrow and wooden. 
I can assure you that this defini- 
tion cannot fairly be applied to 
these coordinating boards. 


Contracts Standardized 


The vast sums expended by the 
Government for supplies and con- 
struction are expended largely 
under contract; however, no co- 
ordination existed between the 
contracting agencies of the various 
departments and independent es- 
tablishments, and no coordination 
in many cases between branches of 
the same department; each depart- 
ment had its own forms and 
methods. The Government had no 
standard form of contract; no law 
prescribing the language of the 
contract; no unified agency to tell 
what language should be used. 
Some of the larger departments 
had different forms and different 
methods in their several bureaus. 

There were 396 separate forms 
of contracts and leases, and 224 
separate laws with which to con- 
form. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
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great waste that resulted from this 
condition of affairs and the first 
great work of coordination was a 
revision and standardization of the 
Government’s contracting activi- 
ties. 

The following Standard Govern- 
ment Forms have been adopted and 
are effective Jan. 1, 1927: Invita- 
tion for Bids; Form of Bid; In- 
structions to Bidders ; Construction 
Contract; Bid Bond, and Perform- 
ance Bond. A Standard Govern- 
ment Supply Contract Form is now 
in process of formulation. 

The Federal Specifications Board 
was organized by the Bureau of 
the Budget in October, 1921. The 
purpose of the board is standardi- 
zation, coordination, and econ- 
omy in the procurement of mate- 
rials and services (other than per- 
sonal) used by the Government, 
to avoid duplication of effort, and 
for the better utilization of indus- 
tries. The duty of the board is to 
adopt standard specifications for 
materials and services, such spe- 
cifications to be in harmony with 
the best commercial practice 
wherever conditions permit, bear- 
ing in mind the desirability of 
broadening the field of supply for 
present economy and future emer- 
gency. Efficient and economical 
quantity purchase presupposes 
standardization and definite speci- 
fications. 


Function of Purchasing Board 


The Federal Purchasing Board 
is a policy-forming board rather 
than an operating purchasing 
agency, and devotes its attention 
to purchasing problems common to 
all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Its effort has been to 
coordinate purchasing activities so 
as to secure maximum results 
from the Government’s great buy- 
ing power, but at the same time to 
avoid interference with depart- 
mental responsibilities. 

The United States Government 
is the largest purchaser of mate- 
rials and supplies in the world, 
both as to quantity and variety. 

This fact is not generally real- 
ized by the public. The variety of 
items included in these purchases 
runs from provisions to pig iron 
and from hosiery to hardware. Un- 
der the new budget system it has 
been recognized that when the 
Government goes into the market 
it must have suitable quality 
standards on which to base its se- 
lections. 

The annual purchases of the 
Federal Government amount to 
from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000. 
The magnitude of this business 
emphasized the need of coordina- 
tion. This coordination involved 


the activities of three of the most 
important Government coordinat- 
ing boards — Interdepartmental 
Board of Contracts and Adjust- 
ment, the Federal Specifications 
Board, and the Federal Purchasing 
Board. Efficient procurement called 
for the uniform application of ap- 
proved methods of purchasing to 
all agencies of the Government. 
These approved methods required 
standardized contracts and stand- 
ardized specifications. 

Before proceeding to the appli- 
cation of standardization to Gov- 
ernment purchasing, it may be well 
to consider briefly some of the 
principles of standardization. 

Standardization, like efficiency, is 
not an easy term to define and!is 





What Purchasing Agents 
Should Know 


“Every purchasing execu- 
tive should maintain a con- 
stant study of the various 
and ever-changing factors 
which influence the business 
trend,” says Mr. Harriman of 
the Federal Purchasing 


Board. “Business contracts, 
business failures, price in- 
dices, cost-of-living index, 


freight car loadings, railway 
earnings, price trends in im- 
portant commodities, security 
prices and the trend of wages, 
are a few of the factors which 
he must observe. 

“The chart is a convenient 
way for purchasing execu- 
tives to maintain a current 
record of fluctuations in the 
market price and prices paid, 
and inventories and _ con- 
sumption. No amount of writ- 
ten text or tabulated state- 
ments would bring out these 
variables so quickly and 
clearly as these charts.” 











not always understood in its true 
sense. It might be defined as the 
adoption of the best practice in 
the unification of the methods and 
processes of industry, of general 
business, or other lines of endeavor 
which involves repetition work. 
Standardization may be consid- 
ered under several aspects. 


Standardization of nomencla- 
ture enables purchaser, seller, and 
manufacturer to use and under- 
stand the same language. It is 
very important that there be con- 
cise definition of terms used in 
specifications and contracts. This 
alone would greatly facilitate the 
efficient handling of purchases and 
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deliveries to meet specific needs, 
Most specifications contain ambig- 
uous language. 

Standardization of variety, or 
simplification, involves the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary types, 
shapes, grades, and sizes of manu- 
factured articles. Waste in indus- 
try is largely due to an overmulti- 
plicity in the number of products, 
as well as to inefficiency of proc- 
ess. There is also a large waste 
due to deterioration, obsolescence 
and capital charges carried on idle 
stock of unnecessary material and 
products. Survival of the fittest 
will result from simplification, if 
handled with good technical ad- 
vice. 

Standardization of dimensions 
ensures ready interchangeability 
of supplies, and the proper inter- 
working of parts which may be 
manufactured or assembled by dif- 
ferent manufacturers. Standard- 
ized parts manufactured in differ- 
ent plants can be assembled into 
the completed article, disassem- 
bled and reassembled with the as- 
surance that all the respective 
parts are interchangeable. Stand- 
ardization, furthermore, is essen- 
tial to speed in production. 

From a broad viewpoint, stand- 
ardization maybe applied to ma- 
terials, methods, products and 
uses. 


Specifications Simplified 


The raw materials used in the 
manufacture of a product must be 
of standard and uniform quality, 
if the process of manufacture and 
the grade of the product are to be 
maintained. 

Pig iron or steel billets are raw 
material for one industry, but 
bolts, screws, stampings and cast- 
ings of all kinds, angles and 
structural shapes may be raw ma- 
terials for others. Raw materials 
may even be quite complex articles 
such as electric meters, switches, 
controllers, gears and other mech- 
anisms. The raw material of an 
industry is simply the material as 
it enters that industry. The fin- 
ished product of one industry may 
thus be the raw material of an- 
other. 

One type, shape, size or grade 
of an article will not meet all the 
requirements of the consumer, 
neither is it desirable to have such 
an extensive variety that the dif- 
ferences are small and meaning- 
less. The ideal condition is to 
have just enough variety to meet 
all the real needs with no overlap- 
ping. Sound industrial economy 
demands the elimination of the 
special or little-used product and 
its substitution by the standard or 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Coordinating City 


Transportation 


and Inter-City 


Philadelphia Sets the Pace 
On Land and In the Air 


How Mitten Management, Operating Philadelphia Rapid Transit, Is Solv- 
ing the Traffic Problem in and Between Eastern Cities—Three Daily 
Flights to and from National Capitai—Unparalleled, Swift and 
Unified Service—Value of Monopoly in Transportation, 


HE Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company 


operating the first 
and inter-city system of 
coordinated passenger 
transportation to be at- 
tempted anywhere in 
the world. 

This company, formed 
about the beginning of 
this century as the last 
step in a series of uni- 
fications of the electric 
street railway com- 
panies in Philadelphia, 
first confined its opera- 
tions to surface, sub- 
way and elevated lines. 
A few years ago compe- 
tion for traffic space in 
the streets made it evi- 
dent that service would 
soon be_ impossible 
without a unified system 
embracing all forms of 
rapid transit, including 
aerial flight 

Since that time the 
company has established 
fifteen lines of motor 
busses, covering more 
than 200 miles of city 
streets and _ carrying 
more than thirty mil- 
lion riders a year. It is 
operating motor busses 
to New York, Wash- 
ington and _ Atlantic 
City and, in conjunc- 
tion with the Public 
Service Railway Com- 
pany, other fleets are 
serving residential sec- 
tions of South Jersey 
tributary to Philadel- 


phia over the Delaware River 
bridge. A year ago the company 
purchased and is now operating the 
Yellow Cab Company, and on July 
16 last the first daily inter-city air- 


When Properly Regulated 
By Joseph A. Queeney 


Vice-President, Mitten Management, Inc. 


plane service in the United States 
was put into operation between the 
Navy flying field at Philadelphia 


is now 


city and between 

















Joseph A. Queeney 


Vice-president in charge of operation of Mitten Management, 

Inc., operating every form of transportation—street railways, 

motor busses, taxicabs and aeroplanes—in and between cities 

from New York and Philadelphia to Norfolk, Atlantic City 
and Washington 


and Hoover Field, Washington, 
D. C. This service has been ex- 
tended since from Washington to 
Norfolk. The schedule supplies 
one daily flight in each direction 





between the last named cities, and 
three daily flights in each direction 


Washington and Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mitten Management, 
Inc., which operates 
Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit and all the sub- 
sidiaries required for 
these new services, be- 
lieves that no better or 
more convenient vehicle 
than the electric street 
car has yet been devel- 
oped or is in prospect 
for the handling of mass 
transportation over a 
widespread and _ close- 
ly built-up community. 
This opinion is based on 
an operating experience 
of many years, supple- 
mented by a_ recent 
careful study of the 
traffic and transit condi- 
tions of Philadelphia 
and other cities. Its 
effectiveness, however, 
in serving eighty-five 
per cent. of the people 
is fast being curtailed 
through the increased 
use of streets by autos 
serving the other fifteen 
per cent. 

Under present condi- 
tions traffic on many of 
the streets in downtown 
Philadelphia has passed 
the saturation point, 
and it is already impos- 
sible to operate suffi- 
cient street cars to 
meet the traffic require- 
ments. The area in 


which this condition exists is now 
rather limited, but it is constantly 
enlarging. 
problem of Philadelphia is iden- 
tical with that in virtually every 


In this respect the 
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other large city of the United States. 

Sooner or later, I am convinced, 
all of them will be compelled to 
utilize the whole width of the 
streets in congested areas exclu- 
sively to accommodate moving 
traffic. 

This has been accepted by traffic 
experts everywhere in principle, 
but it cannot be put into effective 
practice until we go a step farther 
and establish the principle of co- 
operative use of our city streets. 

As matters stand now, with a 
few exceptions, no city in the 
land is making any attempt to 
regulate traffic. All of our cities 
and even the small towns and vil- 
lages are trying to regulate the 
motion of traffic, and control of its 
direction by one way streets and 
the prohibition of turns is a fa- 
miliar effort. But in our desire to 
keep our streets free to all we 
have permitted a situation to arise 
in which they are not free to any- 
body for increasingly longer pe- 
riods when they are most needed. 
The only thing that keeps them 
open at all is the voluntary restric- 
tions of thousands of motorists 
who systematically avoid congest- 
ed sections. 


How Traffic is Regulated 


P. R. T. believes that eventual- 
ly the public will be compelled, in 
self defense, to assume complete 
control of traffic—the use made of 
the streets. In Philadelphia we 
have suggested that heavy haul- 
ing and coal deliveries be barred 
from the downtown streets dur- 


ing business hours, and that 
horse-drawn vehicles be  lim- 
ited to designated thorough- 


fares. Similar proposals have been 
made in other cities, and undoubt- 
edly they will be put into effect 
sooner or later as the first step 
in the limitation of traffic competi- 
tion. And once that principle be- 
comes thoroughly established, 
necessity will compel every large 
city to develop a complete co- 
ordination of its transit facilities, 
freight as well as passenger. 

A great deal of misunderstand- 
ing still exists as to the real 
economic function of competition, 
but in this country we have been 
steadily swinging around to the 
view that the only excuse for it 
is better service to larger numbers 
of consumers. So long as an in- 
dustry is so poorly organized that 
each of its units can give only lim- 
ited service, competition which 
helps to improve this service is 
justified. When the service be- 
gins to overlap, however, it has 
been the history of most industries 
—and of all the utilities—that 
economy compels consolidations. 
In certain fields it has long been 
recognized that the public need 
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Passengers Are Now 
Buying Time 


++’ HERE is no question,” 
says Mr. Queeney, “that 
we can increase enormously 
the capacity of our streets by 
bringing under. unified con- 
trol every unit entering into 
areas of population sufficient- 
ly dense to require any degree 
of mass transportation. In 
this connection the taxi-cab 
may no longer be considered 
as an individual carrier. In 
the aggregate its annual ca- 
pacity is now well up in the 
millions. The growth of taxi 
service in our large cities is 
the best possible indication of 
present and future need. 


“In the purchase of trans- 
portation our people are buy- 
ing time. Distance is no 
longer the limiting factor. 
The P. R. T. is starting air 
passengers from Philadelphia 
at 8. A. M., and landing them 
at Norfolk before noon. It 
has reduced the time to 
Washington an hour and a 
quarter. In the first two 
months of operation 1,500 pas- 
sengers were carried between 
Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. To date we have car- 
ried nearly 3,000 passengers.” 




















may be met only by a single, uni- 
fied, controlled and regulated serv- 
ice, and we call this a natural mo- 
nopoly. The principle is now uni- 
versally accepted with respect to 
the older branches of transporta- 
tion, where new competition has 
been completely prohibited for the 
public good. 

Undoubtedly the same thing 
will be done with respect to city 
streets, but it will not be done 
over night. In our opinion the 
organization which first succeeds 
in obtaining complete recognition 
as a natural monopoly in city 
transit will be the one which dem- 
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onstrates its right to this recog. 
nition by its ability to furnish the 
maximum of service. P. R. T, 
therefore, in competing for traffic 
space, is depending on service 
rather than on legislation. It has 
bought competitors only where 
they have been original pioneers 
in the territory served, or have 
possessed a franchise or similar 
right which protected the pur- 
chaser against competition. In 
the inter-city field it prevented 
competition by itself installing a 
motor buss service which no com- 
petitor could hope to equal, and in 
so doing has protected its termi- 
nals to a large extent. 





Improvements Planned 


In the congested area of Phil- 
adelphia, however, the company 
has recognized that no amount of 
regulation will make it possible 
to furnish the constant improve- 
ment in service now being de- 
manded by the public. The com- 
pany, therefore, has planned the 
removal of all its east and west 
surface tracks from river to river, 
between Spring Garden Street on 
the north and South Street on the 
south, and the construction of a 
system of surface car subways in 
the delivery district, with under- 
ground sidewalks. The Market 
Street subway now provides such 
a downtown terminal for five 
routes serving West Philadelphia, 
and the first step in extension of 
this type of service has been taken 
by a city-company agreement for 
construction of the Chestnut 
Street surface car subway. Un- 
der this agreement P. R. T. as- 
sumes the estimated cost of $20,- 
000,000. A surface subway under 
the Parkway, running northwest 
from the City Hall, has been pro- 
posed as the second step. 

Surface car subways will offer a 
distinct advance in convenience to 
the passengers served, since they 
will supply unobstructed down- 
town terminals for a. fan shaped 
system of surface car lines. Thus 
a wide section will be given down- 




















Style of de luxe buss on inter-city routes of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
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Where buss meets aeroplane. 


town service without change oi 
cars, aS against the narrower sec- 
tion directly served by a train sub- 
way, upon which the advantage of 
higher speed is offset by the time 
lost and inconvenience caused by 
transferring from the surface to 
feeder lines. 


Parking Space for Automobiles 


It will be some years, of course, 
before this system may be fully 
developed. In the meantime P. R. 
T. has tried various experiments 
for the reduction of congestion. 
One of these is the establishment 
of parking stations at the main 
terminals of the elevated, and at 
one other point in West Philadel- 
phia. The street car fare in Phila- 
delphia is eight cents cash, two 
tokens for fifteen cents. Cars are 
parked at the main terminals for a 
total charge of twenty-five cents, 
which includes two fares. The 
chief purpose, of course, is to keep 
the cars off the city streets. The 
direct fare revenue is negligible, 
but the indirect influence on short 
rider income is important. The 
plan has proved so popular that 
we are now seeking the means to 
provide parking places at or near 
the sources of other large streams 
of traffic entering the city. 

Within the last year the city of 
Philadelphia has established new 
parking regulations on Chestnut 
and Walnut Streets, the results of 
which in time saving for trolley 
riders are significant. Checks were 
made showing that it required 
from 38 to 40 minutes for the east- 
bound journey from Twentieth 
and Chestnut Streets to Front and 
Walnut Streets. After the new 
parking regulations became effec- 
tive checks at the same hour of 
the day showed an average time 
requirement for the same journey 
of thirty-three and a half minutes, 
representing a fifteen per cent. in- 
crease in speed. At the same time 
there has been a reduction of fif- 


teen per cent. in the accident rec- 
ord on the streets affected. 

These figures furnish but a 
slight idea of what may be done by 
coordination of transit—in regu- 
lation as well as in operation. 

The time may never come when 
it will be possible to schedule all 
traffic, but there is no question that 
we can increase enormeusly the 
capacity of our streets by bringing 
under unified control every unit 
entering into areas of population 
sufficiently dense to require any 
degree of mass transportation. 

In this connection the taxi-cab 
may no longer be considered as 
an individual carrier. In the ag- 
gregate its annual capacity is now 
well up in the millions. 

The growth of taxi service in 
our large cities is the best pos- 
sible indication of present and 
future need. 

In the purchase of transporta- 


Passengers pass from the buss at the terminus to the waiting aircraft 





tion our people are buying time. 
Distance is no longer the limiting 
factor. P. R. T. is starting air 
passengers from Philadelphia at 8 
a. m. and landing them at Norfolk 
before noon. It has reduced the 
time to Washington an hour and 
a quarter. In the first two months 
of operation 1,500 passengers were 
carried between Philadelphia and 
Washington. To date we have car- 
ried nearly 3,000 passengers. 

P. R. T. is an exemplification of 
the value of monopoly in trans- 
portation, properly regulated. In 
its widespread system, which is 
laid out and operated with a view 
to serving the general community 
as a whole, rather than each sec- 
tion individually, it is able to bring 
the profitable lines to the aid of 
the unprofitable, giving an enor- 
mous amount of transportation 
service, which, under the old com- 

(Continued on page 40) 

















One of the double deck busses operating in Phiadelphia’s streets 








How to Sell—Twelve Tips for 
Traveling Salesmen 


Tip No. 8—Make Several Missionary Calls a Week—There Must be a Constant 
Search for New Markets—Don’t Become a “Jog-Trotter” | 


i traveling salesmen the oldest 
will bring in the fewest new 
accounts. When a traveler has 
been nine or ten years with a com- 
pany he has become well acquaint- 
ed with its customers. He is made 
welcome. He is given cigars. The 
customers listen to his stories; 
and his business has become large- 
ly a matter of visiting his friends. 
Consequently, he does not like 
to dig up new customers. 
He has become dignified. 


T is a strange fact that among 


By Herbert N. Casson 


He will justify himself by all 
manner of very clever excuses, but 
when his place is taken by a 
younger man, new customers are 
invariably found. Often, the vol- 
ume of business is doubled. 

He goes into a town and gets 
$1,000 worth of orders, whereas he 
might have got $2,000 worth, if he 
had searched for new customers. 

Over and over again, firms have 
found that plenty of absolutely 


to success. But these lines are 
written for the Efficient Few, not 
for the rank and file of traveling 
salesmen. 

It is a fact, known to everyone, 
that there are too many jog-trot 
travelers, jogging from town to 
town and getting only the easy 
orders. 

They send in just enough orders 
to keep themselves from being 
sacked, but nobody makes any 

profit on them except the 
railways and hotels. 





He is proud of his position 





as one of the Senior Sales- 
men of his house. He does 
not like to have anyone ask 
him what his name is; and 
thus he brings in very few 
new accounts. 

A young chap, on the 
contrary, who has_ no 
friends and no dignity and 
no past career with the 
company, will usually bring 
in more new accounts than 
anybody else. 

Once, a firm of jewelers 
had a contest among its 
salesmen, to see who could 
bring in the greatest num- 
ber of new accounts. 

There was a keen young 
man at the telephone 
switchboard in that firm. 
He was not a salesman. 








Secure® New Customers 


iT TRAVELING salesman,” 
says Mr. Casson, “must do 
a certain amount of creative work 
every week. He must not allow 
himself to become like a post- 
man, jogging from one familiar 
door to another, as though there 
were not scores of possible cus- 
tomers whom he is passing by. 
“For his own sake and his 
firm’s sake, he should develop the 
possibilities of his territory, and 
not settle down to the unprofit- 
able opinion that the sales he is 
making are all that can be made.” 


They take the orders 
that regular customers 
give them, and they imag- 
ine that they are doing their 
full duty as salesmen. 

They never make a fight 
to get new business. They 
never invent new ways to 
make sales. 

Recently, I heard a re- 
markable story about an 
insurance - company _ that 
changed its traveling sales- 
men from jog-trotters to 
record-breakers. It can be 
done. 

To begin with, this com- 
pany had 1,700 travelers or 
salesmen in 1913, who pro- 
duced $20,000,000 of busi- 
ness. 

To-day, it has 375 sales- 
men, who produced last 








He had never sold anything 








in his life. 

He asked permission to 
enter the contest. To please him, 
the firm agreed. Then, to the 
amazement of everyone, he won 
the prize against 30 experienced 
traveling salesmen. 

Naturally, not having any regu- 
lar customers, this young man 
went into every jewelery shop. 
He probably had more refusals 
than any of the other salesmen. 
but he opened up the greatest num- 
ber of new accounts. 

You will find it to be a general 
rule, that the older a salesman is, 
in the service of his firm, the fewer 
new accounts he will open up. 

The old experienced traveler will 
generally bring in the largest or- 
ders, but not very many new cus- 
tomers. 


new business can be dug up in a 
territory which is supposed to be 
well canvassed. 

Every traveling salesman goes 
past too many doors. When he 
arrives in a town, he at once thinks 
of a certain number of firms. HE 
MAKES HIS USUAL ROUND—that is 
the danger that confronts every 
salesman. 

Unless he is on his guard, every 
traveling salesman becomes more 
or less an automaton. He gets 
into a rut. Why? Because a rut 
is always easier and requires no 
thought. 

Most men prefer the smooth 
broad path, that leads nowhere in 
particular, instead of * rough 
narrow path that leaas upwards 


year $52,000,000. 

In 1913, its average sales- 
man produced $11,750 in 
orders a year. 

To-day its average salesman pro- 
duces $137,325. 

The selling power of each sales- 
man was multiplied by eleven. 

How was it done? 

First, it tested all its traveling 
salesmen—tested them by studying 
their records and by personal ex- 
amination. 

It found that its best salesmen 
were the married ones, 33 to 38 
years old, who belonged to a num- 
ber of organizations and had saved 
money. 

It found that college education 
was not important, and that the 
main thing was the ambition and 


energy and sense of the man him- 
self. 
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Second, it trained the men that 
it picked out. It spent, all told, 
$1,000 on every man to make him 
highly skilled in the art of sales- 
manship. 

It weeded out the jog-trotters, 
and to-day—twelve years after- 
wards—its business is 250 per cent. 
higher than it used to be. 

Tests like this prove that every 
body of traveling salesmen need 
to be kept alive and alert. They 
must not be allowed to drift along, 
neither for their own sake nor the 
company’s sake. 

There must be a constant search 
for new markets. If your pres- 
ent distributors are not doing their 
share, then new distributors must 
be found. 

Stagnation must never be ac- 
cepted as a normal condition—how 
few firms realize that! 

Every firm loses customers. 
Consequently, every firm must 
secure new customers to make up 
for their losses. The firm that 
loses fifty customers a year and 
gains forty is on its way to the 
graveyard. 


The Point of “Saturation” 


There is a word called “satura- 
tion,” which is doing many firms a 
great deal of harm. “We have 
reached the point of saturation in 
selling our goods to Detroit,” says 
a Sales Manager. 

How does he know? Has he 
any data or does he merely say 
this because it pleases the Direc- 
tors? 

The point of saturation is not a 
Fixed point. It depends upon 
salesmanship. The demand can be 
doubled—perhaps trebled, by skill- 
ful selling and advertising. 

You will ofen hear a salesman 
say—‘“No, I never go there. They 
do not buy from us.” He makes 
this absurd remark as though it 
were wise—as though it were a 
legitimate excuse. 

Once, when I was traveling, I 
was having a chat with a traveling 
salesmen. He got off at Chicago. 

“Well, good-bye,” he said, “I 
have to see three firms here.” 

Why three? The same old three 
firms, no doubt, that he had been 
calling on for five years! , 

Surely, in a busy city like Chi- 
cago, there ought to be more than 
three customers for his goods. 
Surely he had not saturated Chi- 
cago when he made three sales. 

On another occasion I asked a 
manufacturer how many custom- 
ers he had. 

“About 7,000,” he replied. 

“And how many haven’t you 
got?” I asked. He was_ sur- 
prised. He didn’t know. An in- 
vestigation was made and it was 
found that there were 18,000 cus- 
tomers he Hapn’r got. Yet he had 
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' 'Two-Line Editorials 


Buy shares of strong rathcr than 
weak companies these days. 
1s. a 
Looks a little premature for the 
five-day work week. 


x * * 
Cotton still looks cheap. 
* * * 


Building trade artisans should save 
while the high-wage sun shines. 
e' s°s 
Sales forces should be receiving 
chief attention. 
a 


“French Pay More Taxes.” High 
time. 

* * * 

Congress may regret its failure to 
give Coolidge power to deal effec- 
tively with coal troubles. 

e 6 6 
Dear money is not a danger. 
e+ 6 

Be prepared for some falling-off in 
railway tonnage. 

YY e.8 


Beware of thinly-margined stock 
trading at these levels. 
. *« * 
From all accounts, Cal. is keeping 
cool politically. 
‘2s 
The radio industry should shortly 
become more static. 


The present volume of advertising 
is a good advertisement for prosper- 
ity. 

* * * 

“Ford in 16 Years Earned $375,- 

927,275.” What of the next 16? 


* * * 


Large-scale agriculture is one hope 


of the future. 
x * x 


Coal miners should think twice be- 
fore deciding to strike. 1927 may 
prove a poor year for throwing up 
jobs. 

* * * 

Shipbuilding’s next change must 
be uravards. 


xk * x 
Rubbcr doesn’t look dear. 
* * * 


The Tri-State Tobacco Growers’ 
Association has gone up in smoke— 
bankrupt. Co-operation isn’t fool- 
proof. 

* * * 
Good oil stocks look attractive. 
es s 


“U.S. Motorists Taxed $922,231,- 
000 in 1926.” An instance of pay-as- 
you-go. 

* * * 

Why not get busy on your income 

tax statement now? 








reached the point of saturation, in 
his opinion. 

So, is it not clear that a travel- 
ing salesman must do a certain 
amount of creative work every 
week? Is it not clear that he 
should never let a week go by 
without an attempt to put new 
names on his list. 

If he is selling to retail shops, 
he can try several new streets 
every week. If he is selling to 
manufacturers, he can follow the 
line of chimneys, instead of the 
line of old customers. 

It is a wise plan to try experi- 
ments on non-customers instead of 
on regular buyers. There is less to 
lose if the experiment fails. 

In a word, every keen ambitious 
traveler must do missionary work 
for at least half a day a week. 

He must not allow himself to 
become like a postman, jogging 
along from one familiar door to 
another, as though there were not 
scores of possible customers whom 
he is passing by. 


For his own sake and his firm’s 
sake, he should develop the possi- 
bilities of his territory, and not 
settle down to the unprofitable 
opinion that the sales he is making 
are all that can be made. 

Now and then, he might spend 
a whole week in calling on non- 
customers and none else. That 
would be a week well spent. 

Tip No. 9.—Classify Your Time 
—will appear in an early issue. 





Benefitted 
The Editor: 

I take more interest in reading 
Forzes than any other publication 
which comes into my home or 
business office. I have derived so 
much benefit from your columns 
that I can only suggest that you 
continue with your present poli- 
cies and wish for you and Forses 
still greater success. 


Grorce R. Cownen, president, 
Cowden Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Fact and 


By the Editor. 


Will automobile department stores be. established 
by and by? Will it be possible for you and me to walk 
into an establishment selling, not one line of cars, 
but every line of cars? The present-day department 
_ store strives to handle all classes 

of merchandise for which there 

is demand. Why not a motor de- 

partment store likewise supply- 
ing every class of product for which there is demand? 
A fantastic notion? Perhaps; perhaps not. 

Investors often complain that when they go to cer- 
tain investment banking houses for advice on which 
securities to buy, they are urged to buy issues the 
house had a part in floating. Some investment firms 
now advertise prominently that they are not financ- 
ially interested in any issues and that, therefore, they 
can give absolutely unbiased advice. Will prospective 
automobile buyers of the future bring about an irres- 
istible demand for an establishment where they can 
look over all kinds of cars and receive disinterested 
advice from expert salesmen on the type best suited to 
their needs? The motor dealer and motor salesman 
of to-day are not, of course, disinterested. 

By adding to its lines and covering practically the 
whole range from a very low-priced product to a high- 
priced product, General Motors is, consciously or un- 
consciously, moving towards the automobile depart- 
ment store idea. Other large manufacturers are 
already diversifying their lines by bringing out cars 
at distinctly different prices. Practical automobile 
men sometimes declare that dealers and salesmen ac- 
customed to selling a high-priced car cannot sell 
equally successfully a low-priced car and vice versa. 
But, if public demand arises, salesmen unquestionably 
will be trained to sell, not one or two lines, but all 
makes of cars. In my opinion, the automobile depart- 
ment store will come. 


WILL FUTURE 
SEE MOTOR 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES? 


x * * 
Victory, defeat—they lie not in money, but in the mind. 
* * * 


Many thousands of men are annually turned loose 
by our prisons. If industry refuses to give them 
a chance to earn an honest living, how can most of 
them be expected to become useful citizens? Sev- 
eral very large corporations have 


por reached the conclusion that they 
FOR HELPING cannot rightly ignore this grave 
CRIMINALS 


problem. Therefore, they have 
installed plans for giving employment to discharged 
prisoners. Henry Ford years ago accepted his share 
of responsibility in this direction and the Rockefellers 
have also become interested. Ultimately, industry 
must in one way or another bear the cost of crime 
and criminals. We all know that heretofore the prob- 
lem has been sadly bungled. Industry’s experiences 
in its practical efforts to restore criminals to useful 
citizenship will be followed with keen interest. 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Comment 


Wireless telephone communication between New 
York and London is the achievement, not of the Brit. 
ish Government which controls the telephone and tele. 
graph there, but of the business corporation which 
controls the telephone industry 


AMERICA, ‘ R 

NOT BRITAIN, in this country. How long would 
LEADS the world have had t i 
~—y d to wait for 


such progress had Government 
ownership ruled at both sides of the Atlantic? Goy- 
ernment management invariably is bureaucratic, un- 
progressive, static. One foreign government after 
another is calling upon American private interests to 
take over their telephone systems. American genius 
flourishes at its best, not in politics, but in the fields 
of industry, invention, engineering, construction, ap- 
plied science, transportation, electricity, labor-saving 
machinery and the like. Therefore, the less govern- 
ment dabbles in business, the better off will this na- 
tion be. Happily, the mania for government owner- 
ship has died down. 


* *« * 


Haven’t you as much sense as a hen? She keeps on 
scratching ? 


*x* * * 


“How the president of our company can keep up 
the pace he maintains is a mystery to me,” remarked 
a member of a very large organization. “He starts 
early every morning, keeps going at full tilt all 
through the day, more often than 


CAN ° ° 
EXECUTIVES not he devotes his evenings to 
OVERDO business, he doesn’t take an an- 
WORK? 


nual vacation. He has no hobby 
except work. He gives his whole life to business.” 

I know several men of the same type. They are 
so engrossed in their affairs that they devote little 
or no time even to their family. They are successful 
financially. They are building up wonderful enter- 
prises. They are making names for themselves. 

Yet—well can they be said to be leading genuinely 
successful lives? 

For one thing, is there not danger that they will, 
suddenly and permanently, break down? Again, 
should men who have amassed more than a com- 
petency sacrifice their family life for the sake of 
earning more success in business? I have heard a 
millionaire declare, “I must think first of my stock- 
holders.” Should he? Should a man in such financial 
circumstances neglect wife and children for the sake 
of stockholders or anybody or anything else. It is 
one thing for a youngish man to devote himself con- 
sumingly to business until he has made sufficient 
headway in the world to safeguard the future of his 
family. But is it equally wise for a man who has 
already earned a fortune to let business completely 
monopolize his thought and time and considera- 
tion? Is not a happy medium best in the long run? 
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recting greater attention to 





ENTERED the Chem- 
] ical National Bank of 


New York one day and 


the problem of credits. 
Like the Chemical Bank, 


sat down to wait until Pres- In Self-Protection, Raise many other organizations in 


ident Percy H. Johnston 


the United States could cut 


was disengaged. Usually Status of Credit Men down losses by hundreds of 


he is cheerful, but on this 
occasion he was talking to 








thousands of dollars, and 
even millions of dollars 














aman very seriously. When 
the visitor left, Mr. Johnston remarked, “Do you know 
who that is?” I didn’t. 

“He is Mr. So-and-so,” mentioning the head of a 
well-known company. “I sent for him to tell him to 
take his account out of our bank. I don’t like the way 
they have been running their affairs.” 

In the course of our conversation, Mr. Johnston said 
something like this: 

“Any banker can scramble to save something from the 
wreckage after a concern fails. We make it our business 
to study the condition of our customers so as to be able 
to scent failure long before it occurs. If, after we do all 
we can to straighten things out, a concern persists in 
unwise, unprofitable policies, we feel obliged to ask them 
to do their banking somewhere else. One bad failure 
can wipe out the profits of a hundred other accounts. 
The profit per account is so small we have to guard 
against losses very vigilantly. 

“You remarked that this bank’s profits and the price 
of its shares had advanced during the last few years. 
The main explanation is that we have co-operated with 
our customers whole-heartedly, but whenever an occa- 
sion arose where a customer persisted in pursuing a 
dangerous course, we parted company with him. Keep- 
ing down our losses has raised our profits.” 

A nationally-known corporation had gone into receiv- 
ers’ hands a few days previously. I asked President 
Johnston if his bank had been caught. He replied: 

“No. Our credit department was on the job a year 
ago and its analysis caused us to dig into the company’s 
affairs thoroughly. I reached the conclusion that trouble 
lay ahead. I asked the president to come and talk things 
over. I laid our picture of his business and its drift 
before him. He, however, scouted the idea that they 
were heading for trouble. He was quite willing, when 
asked, to close out his account with us. So we are not 
involved to the extent of a dollar.” 

President Johnston repeatedly emphasized the alertness 
of the institution’s credit department and gave it major 
credit for the meagerness of the bank’s losses. 

The other evening I had the privilege of talking to a 
large gathering of credit men. Inquiries brought the 
information that $25,000-a-year credit men are about as 
few as hen’s teeth, and that $10,000 a year is accounted 
a generous salary for this line of work. 

To my mind, this reflects seriously upon the gumption 
of American business leaders. In my opinion, it would 
pay handsomely to raise the status of credit managers, to 
invest them with greater powers and to encourage the 
development of $25,000-a-year men, and even $50,000-a- 
year men, in this increasingly important profession. 

American industry used to regard production as all- 
important. A swing towards distribution and salesman- 
ship has lately set in. 

The time is ripe, as I reason things out, for di- 


by the vigilant exercise 
of keen judgment and foresight in the matter of 
credits. 

Last year there were well over 20,000 commercial in- 
solvencies in the United States, with an indebtedness of 
$400,000,000. In 1925 the number was still larger and 
so were the liabilities. 

Think of that—more than 20,000 bankruptcies, en- 
tailing more than $400,000,000 liabilities annually! 

This means that many millions of losses fall on other 
business concerns. Upon whom do they fall most heavily? 
The logical answer is, “Upon the concerns having the 
poorest credit-investigating force.” 

Why is it considered good business to pay production 
executives anywhere from $15,000 to $50,000 a year 
and to pay sales managers almost as much and then to 
regard $10,000 a year as an adequate inducement to 
attract the highest type of credit man? A company doing 
millions of dollars of business a year surely could make 
no poorer investment than a mediocre credit manager 
and treating him as a very minor cog in the wheel. 

In view of the enormous expansion of instalment sell- 
ing, the probing of credits is destined to become of in- 
finitely greater importance. Not a few companies are 
likely to discover, after they have had their fingers 
burned, that a $25,000 or even a $50,000 master of 
credits would have been cheap at the price. 

Manifestly, it is a lopsided arrangement to concentrate 
upon producing goods and upon selling them and then 
attaching scant importance to making as certain as hu- 
manly possible that payment will be forthcoming. 

Raise the status of credit men, clothe them with greater 
authority and pay them as liberally as production and 
sales managers are paid. To do otherwise is tantamount 
to saving at the spigot without closing the bunghole. 

x * * 

Add to the world’s happiness or you won't get a goodly 

share. 


x* * * 


Hollow-headed workers holler most. 
x * * 


The worst kind of exercise: Jumping at conclusions. 
*x* %* * 


Trust in luck if you must. But don’t stop there. 
a 


The late J. P. Morgan declared that the day was 
coming when business would have glass pockets. He 
meant that everything would be conducted openly, not 
secretly. Diplomacy traditionally prides itself on its 

secrecy. But  hole-and-corner 


WANTED; diplomacy does not harmonize 
iii with modern democratic condi- 


tions. It is not necessary that 
State departments should allow representatives of the 
press to peruse their mail or their cables every morn- 
ing. There are negotiations, situations, problems 
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which would be wrecked by untimely publicity. But, 
notwithstanding the world’s pronounced resentment 
against the secret diplomacy which brought about the 
war, there has again developed a tendency by various 
governments to keep too many things in the dark. 

President Coolidge and Secretary of State Kellogg 
laid themselves open to criticism for failing utterly 
to acquaint the American people with their reasons 
for first landing Marines in Nicaragua. President 
Coolidge made a second mistake when he, in effect, 
asked the press not to criticize the Administration’s 
international activities but to endorse them blindly. 
Not until public clamor arose did Coolidge and Kellogg 
change their attitude and attempt to explain the why- 
for and the wherefor of their acts in Nicaragua. 
Financial leaders, industrial leaders, business leaders 
have learned the importance of publicity, of taking 
the public into their confidence. Political leaders need 
to learn this lesson. 


* * * 
Vacant lots atiract rubbish. Vacant minds ditto. 
* * * 
Are you lifter or lifted? 
| * * * 
Upbuilding begins with “U.” 
* * * 


The man who pulls more than his share of the load 


needs no drag. 
* . * 


Enlightened executives are learning the value of 
honoring workers who achieve something out of the 
ordinary. Appreciation, recognition, distinction is 
just as warmly welcomed by workers as by anybody 


peneeen else. At a great gathering of 
THE WORKERS Studebaker dealers in New York 
INTO THE the other evening, a graceful 
PICTURE 


tribute was paid those dealers and 
salesmen who had done best during 1926. The toast- 
master, Vice-President Paul G. Hoffman, asked the 
top-notchers to stand up, and after he had described 
briefly the record established, the assemblage heartily 
cheered these stars in turn. It was, in a sense, a little 
thing, and it cost nothing—except thoughtfulness on 
the part of the management. A few days earlier the 
citizens of South Bend, Indiana, tendered a banquet 
to the Studebaker people in celebration of the com- 
pany’s diamond jubilee. Who, do you think, were 
given the seats of honor? President A. R. Erskine 
selected the thirty men having the longest service 
records, ranging from 52 years down to 35 years. 

Barron G. Collier was being lauded at a banquet in 
the Bankers Club, New York, for the gigantic develop- 
ments he is carrying out in Collier County, Florida. 
In response, he said: “All I have supplied has been 
the imagination and the money. The real heroes have 
been the workmen who went into swamps up to their 
armpits to lay the foundations for roads, who swam 
rivers to carry across cables, and who willingly under- 
took other tasks which you or I would rather dodge.” 

Has not history been too fond of glorifying figure- 
heads to the neglect of humble but real heroes? In- 
dustry is beginning to realize the justice of honoring 
horny-handed sons of toil who distinguish themselves 
by meritorious work. 
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Mayor Alsop, of Jacksonville, convinced a gather. 
ing of well-known New Yorkers that Floridians are 
not without a keen sense of humor. Referring to the 
many unkind things said about Florida by certain 
Northern newspapers, he related 
how a recent visitor to Miami, 
Tt a2 aoe noticing what looked like a small 

riot break out in Flagler Street, 
asked his friend what was the matter. The 
native replied, “Somebody tossed a ham sandwich 
into a crowd of real estate salesmen.” The Mayor 
called an impressive roll of investments being made in 
Florida largely by the financial community of New 
York and declared that the total during the last few 
years approached half a billion dollars. Suddenly 
realizing that he had talked quite a while, he stopped 
abruptly and, pointing to a bald-headed diner sitting 
immediately opposite, said: “My talk is getting so 
long that it reminds me of what occurred when a 
certain speaker talked at such length that his hearers 
became restless and the toastmaster rapped for order 
so violently that the head of his mallet flew off and 
hit a bald-headed man across the table who was doz- 
ing. ‘Hit me again, brother; I can still hear him; 
pleaded the bald-head.” 

H. H. Raymond, head of the Clyde, Mallory and 
other steamship lines serving Florida, recalled the 
early days when rivalry between Henry Flagler, on 
the east coast, and Henry B. Plant, on the west 
coast of Florida, was extremely intense. Flagler was 
building his monumental Ponce de Leon Hotel at St. 
Augustine while Plant was building his huge Tampa 
Bay Hotel in Tampa. Plant invited Flagler to attend 
the ceremonious opening of his establishment. Back 
came a wire from Flagler: “Where’s Tampa?” 
Plant’s answer was: “Just follow the crowd.” 

Barron G. Collier remarked that his initial connec- 
tion with Florida reminded him of the fellow who, 
starting out to establish a business in a certain city, 
took the wrong ferry. He refused to turn back and 
went ahead and established his business where the 
ferryboat landed him. Mr. Collier, then an advertis- 
ing agent in Chicago, remarked to a friend, John M. 
Roach, that he was going to Florida for a vacation. 
“I have an island there I'll sell you, almost give you,” 
said Mr. Roach. Collier fell in love with the island 
at first sight, bought it for $100,000 and now controls 

1,100,000 acres in Florida. He went to build but re- 
mained to develop. “I sometimes think,” he declared, 
“that it is true that “‘There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will’.” This remark 
brought a shake of the head from August Heckscher, 
veteran multi-millionaire philanthropist who, among 
his other possessions, numbers several millions of 
acres in Florida. Mr. Heckscher, incidentally, sound- 
ed the keynote of the gathering when he declared, 
“anybody who has invested in Florida and who cai 
wait, will do very well.” 

That is exactly how the writer analyzes Florida. 

*¢ ¢ 





FLORIDIANS 
ARE NOT 
WITHOUT KEEN 


Don’t spell Service: Serve ice. 
* * * 


Wealth can either chill and wizen or warm and broaden 
a man. 
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Giving Him a Lift 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE <? BUSINESS 





























We have seen many great for- 
tunes accumulated, but they do 
not dominate the people. Rather 
the people dominate them. Their 
whole tendency has been toward 
investment for the benfit of the 
public. 

Prosperity is not based on in- 
dolence and ease, on avarice and 
greed, or on selfishness and self-in- 
dulgence. It is the result of in- 
dustry, fair dealing, self denial and 
generosity. It is all summed up in 
a single word, it is character.— 
President’ Coolidge. 

x * * 


I have brought myself by long 
meditation to the conviction that 
a human being with a settled pur- 
pose must accomplish it, and that 
nothing can resist a Will which 
will stake even existence upon its 
fulfillment.—Disraeli. 

** 2 


The fellow who makes his en- 
vironment his excuse for remain- 
ing little lacks one of the very es- 
sentials that make a man big in 
any position:—Motor Chat. 

* * * 


Health is most worth while to 
conserve. I do not mean simply the 
abounding vigor of youth, with 
abundance of fresh air and ex- 
ercise and with its reserves which 
seem to mock the warnings of 
elders. I mean, rather, the sus- 
tained and protected strength 
which is based on the conservation 
of physical resources and gives 
promise of a long life well lived. 

In our onward journey the ranks 
are rapidly thinned by the passing 
out of those who have had their 
brief stay and were soon done. 
When their notes matuied they 
were unable to meet them. Noth- 
ing is sadder than these physical 
bankruptcies, which deprive men 
and women of opportunities when 
with the capital of experience well 
invested they should have the most 
ample returns. — Charles Evans 
Hughes. 


* * * 


I always make it my business to 
be just a quarter of an hour ahead 
of the other fellow.—Lord Nelson. 


a 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, “Thou 
must !” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 
—Anon. 
* * * 


Those men who think as a boy 
never grow old. The boy loves 


adventure, he loves to plan, he- 


looks forward, not backward. The 
atmosphere of a boy is wholesome, 
alive, vigorous, and _ inspiring. 
Boys are more daring than men— 
they love to invent new things and 
explore new fields. The success- 
ful executive of to-day must be a 
pioneer, no matter how old his 
business is, to keep abreast of a 
fast-moving business world.—Per- 
sonal Efficiency. 








A Text 


E that overcometh, shal] in- 

herit all things; and I will 
be his God and he shall be my 
son.—Revelations 21:7. 


Sent in by F. B. Marks, Mon- 
treal, Canada. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 




















Some folks think if they are dis- 
satisfied they are courting the 
quality which leads to success. 
But it all depends whether the dis- 
‘satisfaction is with one’s self or 
with one’s work!—The Colgate 
Clock. 


* * * 


Speeches that are measured by 
the hour will die with the hour.— 
Thomas Jefferson. 

*x* * * 


It is wonderful how even the 
casualties of life seem to bow to 
a spirit that will not bow to them, 
and yield to subserve a design 
which they may, in their first ap- 
parent tendency, threaten to frus- 
trate. When a firm decisive spirit 
is recognized, it is curious to see 
how the space clears around a man 
and: leaves him room and free- 
dom.—John Foster. 

















It may be frankly doubted 
whether experience really is “the 
best teacher” in the field of com- 
merce and industry, if we take 
“experience” to mean the accum- 
ulation of tradition and a devout 
adherence to past practices. There 
are times when over-confidence in 
past methods and trade processes 
is wellnigh disastrous. In pre- 
war days it was a common Eu- 
ropean pastime in certain trades to 
scorn American competition as 
ephemeral because of the rank ex- 
trayagance of our plants—because 
we abandoned as trash_ great 
quantities of material which other 
peoples would find of value. Quite 
the contrary: our industry has 
grown precisely because it has the 
highest scrap heap in the world, 
because it has consistently refused 
to be bound down by past practices 
purely because they were sancti- 
fied with age—Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

* * * 


Men need no spy glass to seek 
opportunity—it is close enough 
for the naked eye to see.—James 
Pepper. 


* * * 


The marvelous development of 
the West and Southwest will keep 
me busy trying to catch up with 
it. The Southern Pacific ‘runs 
through prosperous, growing 
country; country where one day’s 
dreams are the next day’s mir- 
acles and the third day’s common- 
places—Angus D. McDonald, new 
president of the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana. 

* * x 


It is easy to dodge our respon- 
sibilities, but we cannot dodge the 
consequences of dodging our re- 
sponsibilities—Sir Josiah Stamp. 

*x* * * 


When the elevator to success is 


not running, take the stairs—Ex- 
change. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If 
not composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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‘U NITED STATES TIRES 








Tire Quality Begins 
at the Rubber Tree 


I. takes quality rubber to make 
quality tires. 


On the United States Rubber Com- 
pany’s plantations in the Far East 
every step in the planting, cultiva- 
tion and tapping of the trees is di- 
rected toward quality. 


These plantations are looked upon 
by rubber experts as the source of 
the most advanced information on 


scientific rubber cultivation. 

The makers of United States Tires 
are today, the /argest growers of rub- 
ber in the world. 

The superior performance of 
United States Tires is convincing 
proof of what quality rubber means 
in tire building. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 


A RE G Oo O D TIRE 
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He Strode to Success In a 
Million Shoes 
(Continued from page 11) 


You will recall the great railroad 
figures who wrecked railroad 
systems that they might profit by 
the securities of scuttled proper- 
ties. I never built a store or rented 
or leased one but that I beautified 
it so that it increased values near 
it. 

“I was the first person to use 
plate-glass windows in a_ shoe 
store. It came about this way. 
One day I saw two men standing 
in front of my store, both trying 
to see the goods I had on display. 
The window was narrow, the men 
bumped heads, quarreled and 
fought. I thought about this, and 
I built my windows of a V-shape, 
so that my goods could be seen by 
persons approaching from  op- 
posite directions.” 

Simple idea, isn’t it? Like the 
idea of propelling a boat by steam 
or talking over a wire—or through 
the ether. Very simple—when it’s 
done. 


Reputation as Shoe Designer 


Mr. Melville, so it has been said, 
comes of an artistically minded 
breed. He could not be content 
with using dingy and undistinc- 
tive store-rooms. Wherever you 
find a store of a Melville chain you 
find pleasing originality—inviting 
exteriors, bright and inspiriting 
interiors, novelty of detail and ar- 
rangement, and the whole store a 
unit geared to efficiency of service 
and comfort of the customer. 
Take the Thom McAn stores, for 
example—all of .them Melville 
stores, of course. There are—or 
were—215 of them as this is writ- 
ten; they are popping open, all 
over the country, like corn above 
a bed of glowing coals, and each 
proclaims its presence wherever it 
is. 

It is not only into the stores of 
the Melville chains—with a total 
of 250—that the artistic heritage 
pours itself. It was as a shoe de- 
signer that Mr. Melville first made 
a name for himself. Before his 
day it was deemed quite sufficient 
that shoes should be made of 
sound leather, be given a pleasing 
finish, cover the foot with reason- 
able comfort, and wear as long as 
may be. Mr. Melville took these 
attributes as basic for his products 
to be sold, and then set out to 
make of shoes objects of grace 
and symmetry. There were but 
few lasts, or patterns. A _ shoe 
was pretty much just a shoe. Mr. 
Melville figured out ways of ob- 
taining varietv, and unfailingly in 
good taste. The old boxlike ap- 
pearance was discarded; the tips 


were shaped, the curves made 
sweeping, as they had not been. 
Your shoes, no matter of what 
make, were largely designed by 
Mr. Melville. The first maker of 
a streamline automobile compelled 
the others to come to his idea. 


Not a Trader 


It is a pivotal purpose of the 
Melville plan of shoe merchandis- 
ing to market shoes of a given 
quality at the lowest possible 
price consistent with that quality 
and at one profit only. Any chain 
system of merchandising achieves 
economies because of a reduced 
overhead—a centralized and com- 
pact administrative force—and 
greatly multiplied buying power. 
It is a distinguishng element of 
the Melville idea that economy to 
the purchaser is best effected 
through the combined endeavor of 
expert merchandisers unhampered 
by the necessity of factory super- 
vision and expert manufacturers 
unhampered by merchandising 
supervision. Economies are de- 
pendent upon the unimpeded 
flow of merchandise. Costly fac- 
tories kept idle by slack seasons 
entail a necessary surtax upon 
the goods manufactured. The Mel- 
ville shoes are produced in a con- 
tinuous stream. 

“T am no trader,” Mr. Melville 
said with emphasis. “Trader is 
but another word of barterer or 
trickster. I set about to save 
costs in manufacturing. We take 
small net profits per pair, and we 
pass our economies along to our 
customers. Sometimes we have 
taken a net profit of as low as ten 
cents per pair on our less expen- 
sive shoes. We strive to give the 
customer at least a dollar more of 
value per pair than he can obtain 
anywhere else. Four factories 
operate steadily to supply our 
shoes. These work very much 
over accepted capacity. Our 
methods permit a factory that or- 
dinarily would turn out 2400 pairs 
a day to produce, say, 3800. That 
method works fine. People who 
work steadily are happiest. You 
come to your offiye, there is little 
to do, and you quickly become ir- 
ritable and what little there is to 
do you do poorly. In our Thom 
McAn chain alone we sell 3,500,000 
pairs of shoes per year. The un- 
broken flow of those shoes from 
the factories is a wholesome thing 
for all concerned.” 

The three Melville chains of 
stores are each geared to a dif- 
ferent price level. To some de- 
gree the element of price natural- 
ly determined the location of the 
store. You find the John Ward 
stores (named after Mr. Melville’s 
son) in the midst of fine shops, 
chiefly in New York City. These 
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purvey the most expensive of the 
Melville lines, and are strikingly 
attractive. The Rival stores, next 
in rank as to price, are somewhat 
more numerous than the John 
Ward stores. Then come the Thom 
McAn stores, with their $4.00 
line, strung from Portland, Me., 
to Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. Melville is very largely in- 
terested in the shoe purchase of 
the average citizen. He especial- 
ly wants the Thom McAn shoes to 
please the thrifty man and the man 
of no vast spending funds. At 
first he very properly made the 
element of style subordinate in 
these shoes to comfort and dur- 
ability. But he has found it pos- 
sible, by countless small econ- 
omies, to increase the intrinsic 
worth of the shoes and to keep 
pace in mode with the shoes sell- 
ing for $10 or’more. If a man 
wants a pair of $4.00 shoes, let 
him have them—the best possible 
shoes for that money—and let him 
buy them in a store where all pur- 
chasers are on an even plane, the 
man buying the inexpensive shoe 
not being made conscious of the 
purchase next to him of a pair 
costing twice as much as he is 
paying. 

Sales $20,000,000 a Year 


The Melville chains together 
sell through their aggregate 250 
stores $20,000,000 worth of shoes 
per year. All at retail—the largest 
organization for the retailing of 
men’s shoes in the world. It is a 
vast enterprise, centering in a 
large administration building at 
191 Hudson Street, New York 
City. As one feature of that build- 
ing, there is a repair shop—the 
biggest shop of its kind in the 
world, where the slogan is, “We 
are interested in your shoes as 
long as you are.” There Melville 
shoes are repaired at cost, plus a 
nominal percentage for overhead. 
The Melville who, years ago on 
the Bowery, established a one-price 
system for his shoes, giving his 
best price at once for sound value, 
and who rode out the predictions 
that he would fail among cus- 
tomers habituated to dickering 
over every purchase, that Mel- 
ville still stands by a schedule of 
fixed prices, whose justice he is 
confident will fully appear. 

The time has long since gone 
when Mr. Melville could know all 
his men, as he would like yet to 
do. He has many stores that he 
has never seen and does not ex- 
pect to see. He likes, when pos- 
sible, to chat with his men on 
Saturdays—to learn what are 
their problems, to suggest and 
guide. But there can be little of 
that now. He has had a movie 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Coffee 
by Long Distance 




















WHENEVER ACTION is important, we 
suggest long distance calls. Com- 
pare the charges with what it would 
cost to send representatives in person. 
Compare the number and size of the 


$10,963.20 
worth 


A COLORADO COFFEE COMPANY de- 
vised a new container for its product. 
On one side appeared the name of 
the brand, on the other the word 
“sugar,” “corn-meal,” “salt” or some 
other commodity for which the can 
could later be used. Here was an 
idea likely to appeal to housewives. 
W hat was needed was quick distri- 
bution. They got it—by Long Dis- 
tance. Telephone calis to 19 dealers 
in g states got 18 orders for 27,128 
pounds of coffee. Later, the 19th 
dealer bought as a result of the call 


orders and compare the time required. in making appointments; in closing 

Hundreds of businesses are now using transactions. In saving time and money. 
the telephone over states and over trade What concern would it pay to call 
territories as they formerly used it locally. now, in the next state or across the con- 
There are no county or state lines to the tinent? The cost is usually less than 
telephone, in buying and selling goods; you'd think. . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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A land of unmeasured richness 


Wuen the flood of agricultural develop- 
ment, moving westward across the Da- 
kotas, touched the green banks of the 
middle reaches of the Missouri, it halted, 
spreading north and south through the 
extraordinarily rich basin that drains 
into this mighty river. Here ended one 
of the greatest phases of the long 
migration westward. 


Settlement in this region resulted in 
the swift growth of such thriving mod- 
ern prairie cities and towns as Fargo, 
Aberdeen, Mobridge, Pierre. 


Within the last ten years five new 
bridges have been flung across the mid- 
dle Missouri. Settlement, halted for a 
while, is now flowing with increased im- 
petus into the wonderful region beyond 
where the lofty peaks and green-clad 
slopes of the Black Hills rise like a 
lovely, incredible island above the 
broad prairie, and the upland plains 
of Montana sweep away to the Rockies. 


AcricuttureE: Though the top soil varies 
in different localities, the subsoil is a free 
clay, rich in nitrogen and phosphates. The 
rolling prairieland is highly productive of a 
wide variety of crops. Corn, the gauge of 
settled agriculture, increased from 32,000,000 
bushels west of the river in 1900 to 145,176,000 
bushels in 1924. Some of the best alfalfa and 
alfalfa-seed land in America. All cereal and 
root crops for this latitude are grown with 
great success. Livestock flourish on the range. 


Cumate: A hot summer with cool, re- 
freshing nights. A land of sunshine, with 
ample rain during the growing months. A 
dry, clear atmosphere that makes winter 
stimulating, and keeps country roads open 
all year round. 


Inpustry: This region includes the world- 
famed Black Hills. These mountains—high- 
est between the Rockies and the Alps—are 
said to contain the richest hundred square 
miles in the world. Here are the richest gold 
mine, great timber resources, extraordinary 
natural beauty, and much untouched mineral 
wealth. Industries of the larger region in- 
clude packing, milling, cement. 


TRANSPORTATION: This country was home- 
steaded prior to and immediately after the 
building of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway which crosses it with four 
trunk lines. 


A changed race of pioneers 


As the Indian became a new ethnic 
creature with the introduction of the 
Spaniards’ horses into America, so the 
character of the western pioneer has 
completely altered with the introduc- 
tion of modern machinery. The horse 
changed the Indian from a confined vil- 
 « dweller to a plainsman, free to go 
where he willed. The development of 
modern railways, automobiles, state 
roads, farming implements, household 
conveniences, magazines and news- 
papers, telephones and electricity, has 
opened the wide world to the modern 
pioneering farmer. 


Isolation is gone. The farmer or 
cattleman who is developing his rich 
holdings in the upper Missouri Valley 
today lives in a modern cottage, sur- 
rounded by modern conveniences, and in 
close touch with the outer world. 
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SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
ROUTE TO THE 
PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 
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The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
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esswhere the tawny Mtssourt flows 


A highway of steel 


Nowuere has the railroad played a 
more important part than in opening 
up this potentially rich region. The 
uneconemical wagon trains and the 
slow flatboats were serious handicaps 
to development. Now, with steel bridges 
across the river and thousands of miles 
of track stretching over the plains, the 
railroad forms the only logical highway 
both for supplies and produce. The 
entire region has been drawn close to 
great market cities. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway pioneered here in homestead 
days. Its trunk lines and feeders are 
today not only the chief outlets for the 
upper Missouri Valley, but they form 
a network over the entire northwestern 
block of the United States. 

The Milwaukee Road extends from 
Chicago to Kansas City, Omaha, Des 
Moines, Sioux City; to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul; to Milwaukee and the 
upper Michigan Peninsula; westward 
to Rapid City in the Black Hills; to 
Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, the 
Pacific. 

For 660 miles across four great moun- 
tain ranges—Belt, Bitter Root, Rocky 
and Cascade, to shipside—it is electrified. 
Another revolutionary development is 
the adoption by the Milwaukee Road, 
for the first time in railroad transporta- 
tion, of roller bearings on passenger cars. 

















The road to wonderland 


Smooth, comfortable, luxurious travel 
On trains that are rated among the most 
famous limiteds in the world will take 
you through the most diversified and 
beautiful regions in America. Far- 
sighted industrial and commercial 
leaders are traveling this route to the 
Coast not only for the special delights 
of the trip, but to study first-hand the 
trend of development in this richest 
and youngest quarter of the Nation. 

































Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 

Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 


merce and other business organizations who will supply 
you with detailed informa’ 











Puget Sound Eastern Dakotas 
Inland Empire \Omaha—The Western Gate 
Industrial Montana Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Kansas City Wisconsin 
"j]Agricultural Montana lowa 
) Upper Missouri R. Valley 








Name 


Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma = “et 
City 
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(Continued from page 32) 
made of the entire business, so 
that the store manager across the 
continent may feel a proper kin- 
ship with his associates far away. 
An admirable house organ helps, 
as do dinners for managers and 
available men. Every incentive 
possible is supplied to the men in 
the Melville “Shoe Corporation. 
There is a salary and commission 
arrangement, with weekly periods. 
There is a system of scoring— 
credits for excellence in relevant 
details. Mr. Melville is no ex- 
ploiter of men. He wants to help 
his men get the most out of them- 
selves, to experience the incom- 
parable thrill of doing a job well— 
a job worth doing, and one for 
which he is ready to pay propor- 
tionately to their achievements. 


Always a Leader 


It is not possible to come near 
Mr. Melville without sensing the 
enormous inner strength that has 
made it possible for him to cre- 
ate so large and sound an organ- 
ization. Part of that strength is 
physical. Before the stock is sent 
out of the stores to be sold, the 
factory cases are opened in the 
Hudson Street building and every 
pair expertly inspected. That de- 
mands real work, and sometimes 
the all too human flesh weakens 
under the steady influx of cases to 
be opened. Not long ago the men 
in the opening room were badly 
behind in their work. Mr. Mel- 
ville heard about it. He went 
down, and, saying not a word, 
shucked his coat, seized a nail- 
puller from one of the men and 
began opening cases three times 
as rapidly as the next best man. 
One of the men muttered: “If 
that old bird can do the job like 
that, maybe it won’t kill me to 
speed up a bit.” Mr. Melville has 
never driven; he has always led. 

Mr. Melville had no schooling 
after he was fifteen. He never 
reached high school. He professes 
to be an ignorant man, but his 
manner of speech refutes his self- 
accusation. I know no man more 
facile and lucid of speech. He says 
he can’t spell. Neither could 
Chaucer or Shakespeare, as you 
will remember, but both attained 
to some distinction for their ideas. 
He believes that every citizen 
should be schooled in the funda- 
mentals of the curriculum, but 
that beyond there should be a con- 
stantly operative selective process, 
in order that the State may not 
expend its resources in attempt- 
ing to make erudite the increasing 
and nondescript classes jam- 
ming the higher institutions. 
Some academic leaders are saying 
about the same thing. “There are 
many persons incapable of profit- 





ing by a college training,” he says. 
“The man who digs a ditch doesn’t 
have need of so-called higher 
learning—and ditches, until furth- 
er notice, must be dug.” He be- 
lives in men. “Few of our men,” 
he says, “are dishonest—not more 
than 1 or 2 percent—mostly from 
New York City—and always we 
try to show a man the common- 
sense of respecting property 
rights.” 

Emerson thought that each sig- 
nificant institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of one man. 
Surely this is true of the Melville 
Shoe Corporation. Frank Melville, 
Jr., (he retains that Jr. in filial 
deference to the memory of his 
honored teacher-father) has gath- 
ered about him competent men, 
who understand his purposes, and 
who are truly sympathetic with 
them. He has buit upon integrity, 
and he is content. He knows that 
his passing—when some scores of 
years hence he takes his repose— 
will not retard the business he has 
established and constantly nur- 
tured. I think he might well be 
expected to say, at that far-off 
time, “I’ve enjoyed it all.” 

In this day of false values, when 
intrigue and chicane have touched 
close to the peaks of Government 
of States and Nations, when 
bandits cut down their victims 
with machine-guns, when anti- 
social conduct is but a matter of 
jest, when only by dint of drastic 
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application of the law are bunco 
artists held in tolerable check, jt 
is invigorating to every decent 
citizen to know of the work of a 
man who has never compromised 
with fraudulent practice, who has, 
without professing his purpose, 
yet resolutely set out to perform 
well a needed service and found 
that men respond to so wholesome 
an attitude. 

“Integrity is the only basis of 

any acceptable success. A man is 
not likely to have enough money 
—especially a young man—to do 
much in business by himself. It’s 
reputation—that is to say, charac- 
ter, that gets you there.” 
- These are not startlingly novel 
words, but when Frank Melville, 
Jr. utters them they carry weight, 
for he has built upon them a for- 
tune and an honored name. 

Personally, I’m glad that he did 
it in the shoe trade. It’s just as 
well that the hens showed a com- 
plete disregard of business obliga- 
tions, and that rigor mortis over- 
took the Celtic spuds. 

* @ *& 

Likes Editorials 
The Editor: 

Of all the business magazines I 
read I like Forses the best and 
put more dependence on your 
editorials that on any others. I 
have followed them closely for 
many years. 

H. L. Srmpson, sales mgr., 

Boston, Mass. United Drug Co., 





Potato Hill Pot Shots 


COUNTRY wherein the Newly 
Rich are numerous is a good 
country; it has Opportunity. I like 
to see the rich change every five or 
ten years. This is Justice, Equality. 
It is meanness to abuse the Newly 
Rich. We should all be more or less 
guilty; otherwise we are not getting 
along properly. We are all Newly 
Rich in the enjoyment of blessings 
men didn’t enjoy a few years ago. It 
is the Newly Rich who enjoy the 
electric light, the telephone, the radio 
and dozens of other things. Take ad- 
vantages of your opportunities ; there 
are riches for everyone. If you do 
not get yours, you are fooling around 
with foolish things.” 
:. O88 
BELIEVE it is agreed that in a 
thousand of years there has been 
no advance in morals, religion or pol- 
itics. Also, that there has been a 
positive decline in literature, music 
and art. But the advance in business 
has been the greatest miracle the 
world has ever known. If we com- 
pare modern transportation, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, with ancient 
methods, it is the past that must do 
the blushing. And since the poets, 
artists and musicians have not ad- 


vanced, why do they presume to so 
severely criticize business men who 
have advanced so wonderfully. 

* * * 


EHIND nearly every well-known 
family in this country may be 
found useful pioneering in business. 
There are thousands of men who 
have made fortunes canning vege- 
tables. Before these fortunes were 
made, hundreds of men spent many 
years and great sums of money in 
perfecting the different processes. 
Our plan of permitting the indus- 
trious to accumulate a competence is 
right: there is more to it: than that 
fortunes are made. There are ob- 
jections to the system which per- 
mits a man to accumulate more 
than he needs, but the system has 
more advantages than disadvan- 
tages, or we would not maintain 
it century after century. We should 
not abolish it because an occasional 
fortune is put to bad use. For every 
fortune wasted, I can name a hun- 
dred which have been of the greatest 
service to humanity: for every for- 


tune made by speculation bordering 
on dishonesty, I can name hundreds 
made by honest and useful effort. 
—Ed. Howe. 








; 
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Get These Men To silo 


| LN In a Crating Lumber Session 


What do you know about the costs of your crating lumber? 
Get the facts. Perhaps they will show up a serious cost leak. 
Many concerns report savings of thousands of dollars by switch- 
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ing to light-weight crating woods. 
You can soon find out the facts if you will bring these four 
men together: 
, Your Purchasing Agent. He has current lumber prices at his 
~ YN Sos STI) finger tips. And he is pretty sure to be a good judge of lumber. 
Y WwW Ll Your Traffic Manager. He will furnish rates and data on 
S outgoing shipments—very necessary in arriving at final costs of 
vn Weyerhaeuser Crating Woods crating lumber. 
be A continuous dependable supply of 8 light- Your Packing Foreman. He knows how various woods perform 
S, yee erage iapebsenge se onan under the hammer and saw. And he can point out the wastes due 
“ a ee to heavy woods that are hard to work and split easily when nailed. 
e- ‘ : The Weyerhaeuser Man. He has been present at many such ses- 
re = sce edi a P sions. He knows crating and crating lumber. He has at his finger 
Ly ~anepen tips the necessary information to help your men arrive at an impar- 
in Ee on oe ea tial decision. He doesn’t want your business if you cannot be served 
cussocias coating 8 lumber— bundled, sendy te efficiently by the Weyerhaeuser Organization. 
4 ting. Less storage space. Rapid packing. ~~» Wrrite us for complete details of a crating lumber session. 
at 
- Weyerhaeuser Light-weight Crating Woods 
e Choice of 8 kinds ~ Light but strong ~ Work easily ~Nail te splitting 
is 
‘ WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
d SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 
al Producers for industry of pattern and lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
y PRO for boxing and crating, ph recone” ti s for industrial bu . And each of - items in the 
- species and type of wood ibest suited for the purpose. Also pr cers of Idaho Red Cedar poles 
st or telephone electric transmission | 
a Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels , Spokane, Washington, 
- You: 812 Lesington Bldg. Baltimore; Portemouth, Rhode Leland: 2401 iret Nedional BoB Pens goo Asc 313 Second National Bank Bidg.. Toledo, 
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How “World’s Biggest Busi- 
ness” Spends $300,000,000 


Yearly 
(Continued from page 20) 
most widely used and most effi- 
ciently produced goods. 

‘Standardization of the require- 
ments of a specification which are 
pertinent to the quality or behavior 
of the article in service—the 
chemical composition, physical 
properties, tolerances, etc.—puts 
bids on an easily comparable 
basis, promotes fairness in trade 
competition, and ensures’ the 
proper grade of material and 
manufactured product for a given 
use. It is the first and most es- 
sential step in the economy that 
arises from the purchase of ma- 
terials or products in large quan- 
tities. and is a necessary factor in 
the improvement of quality and 
the adaptation of quality to def- 
inite use. The specification is the 
common meeting ground for the 
manufacturer, dealer, and _ user, 
and it is at once a statement of the 
user’s needs and what the manu- 
facturer is required to supply. 

A suitable specification is one 
which enables bidders to know ex- 
actly what is desired or required 
and what procedure the purchaser 
will follow to satisfy himself that 
the specification has been com- 
plied with. Defective and incomplete 
specifications, whether due to com- 
promise of quality for temporary 
economy, or to lack of data, 
should be replaced by those in 
which the best magnitude of each 
property involved is so specified as 
to predetermine the definite qual- 
ity best meeting the need. 


Fixing Right Standard 


One of the most difficult riddles 
of purchasing is the continual 
quarrel between quality and 
price. This situation can be 
cleared only by proper and ad- 
equate specifications. Purchasing 
by bids based on well formulated 
specifications really sets an upper 
and lower limit to the quality. The 
too-good is eliminated in the 
price comparison of bids, the too- 
poor is rejected by the minimum 
quality specified. The result is 
that the deliveries are of that 
good-enough quality range, above 
and below which lies waste. Net 
utility per dollar expended is the 
criterion determining at which 
level this good-enough quality 
range shall be set. The specifica- 
tion thus forms the basis on which 
maker and user meet to determine 
the quality of manufactured art- 
icles. Experience and _ science 
unite in making it impersonal and 
therefore minimize misunderstand- 
ing and promote efficiency and 





economy. 

There are many reasons which 
should at once impress good busi- 
ness men with the desirability of 
basing purchases on _ properly 
standardized specifications. Lack 
of standards of quality and speci- 
fications, together with inadequate 
testing and inspection, is costing 
the business interests of this coun- 
try tremendous sums each year. 
This can be corrected by central- 
ized purchasing, based on proper 
specifications, and followed up by 
adequate testing and inspection to 
ensure getting what was contract- 
ed for. 

Standardization of materials and 
manufactured products is believed 
by engineers and economists to be 
the coming great principle in busi- 
ness and industry. The specifica- 
tion becomes the application of 
the user’s experience and needs to 
the processes of industry through 
the industrial expert. Standardi- 
zation is the harvesting of the 
united experience in making and 
using industrial products. 


Personnel of the Board 


The Federal Specifications Board 
is composed of one member from 
each department and _ establish- 
ment which purchases materials 
and supplies in accordance with 
specifications. The initial meeting 
of the board was held on October 
31, 1921, at which time an execu- 
tive committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from the ten Execu- 
tive Departments, the Panama 
Canal, and the General Supply 
Committee, was formed, as being 
more compact for the routine 
handling of the business of the 
board. 

The Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards is ex-officio 
chairman of the Federal Specifi- 
cations Board; the detail work of 
the board and its 76 technical com- 
mittees is handled by the Vice- 
Chairman. 

The procedure adopted for the 
consideration of the specifications 
is as follows: The need of speci- 
fications for a given article or ma- 
terial, for either technical or busi- 
ness reasons, is fully considered 
by the executive committee and 
the subject is then referred to a 
technical committee composed of 
the Government experts in the 
particular subject, for considera- 
tion of all existing Government 
and commercial specifications. 

These technical committees have 
been formed in recognition of the 
fact that generally the opinion of 
a small group of qualified individ- 
uals is better than the opinion of 
any one expert, and differences of 
opinion can best be eliminated in 
informal conferences. 
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In the Government service there 
is the greatest aggregation of 
technical and scientific talent to 
be found in this country, covering 
every branch of knowledge, and 
the best of this talent is util. 
ized in the personnel of the 
various technical committees, 
Qualified officers and civilians 
from the War Department, Navy 
Department and Marine Corps 
work with scientific and technical 
civilians from the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of 
Chemistry and other scientific and 
technical bureaus of the Govern- 
ment. 








Method of Procedure 


A specification is selected, or 
written by the technical commit- 
tee concerned, which will be suit- 
able for the uses of all depart- 
ments and independent establish- 
ments of the Government. The 
co-operation and advice of inter- 
ested commercial and industrial 
concerns is requested, and their 
recommendations are fully consid- 
ered by the technical committee. 
The specification as agreed upon 
by the technical committee is then 
submitted to all departments and 
establishments ‘of the Govern- 
ment, through their respective 
representatives on the Federal 
Specifications Board for comment 
and criticism. At the same time, 
copies of the proposed specifica- 
tions are submitted to the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, with a request for their 
informal assistance in securing 
comment and criticism from the 
various interested engineering and 
technical societies of the country. 
All criticisms received are referred 
back to the respective technical 
committees for consideration on 
their merits. When the specification 
is finally agreed upon, it is promul- 
gated by the Federal Specifications 
Board as official United States 
Government Master Specification 
for use in connection with the 
purchase of material covered by 
the specification. 


Extent of Board’s Authority 


The master specifications pro- 
mulgated by the board cover 
technical details only. The indi- 
vidual specifications published by 
the several departments and inde- 
pendent establishments and based 
upon these master specifications, 
include such additional non-tech- 
nical information as may be de- 
sired, provided it does not amend 
or conflict with the technical de- 
tails of the master specification. 

The circular establishing the 
Federal Specifications Board states 
that the specifications adopted and 
promulgated by the Board shall be 

(Continued on page 40) 
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binding upon and govern all de- 
partments and independent estab- 
lishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and was issued by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, 
by direction of the President. 

The Federal Specifications Board 
has one great advantage over all 
other standardizing bodies in that 
the standard specifications official- 
ly promulgated are thus required 
by Executive authority to be used 
by all departments and establish- 
ments of the Federal Government. 

« The preparation and use of 
master commodity specifications 
for the entire Federal Government 
is an essential step in the economy 
which results from the purchase 
of materials and supplies in large 
quantities. In no field of Govern- 
ment operation was there greater 
need of constructive work than in 
the field of purchase standards. 
For certain classes of materials 
and supplies there were almost as 
many variations in the depart- 


ment’s specifications for a given 
article as there were specification 
writers. These specifications were 
developed through the years, and 
bore the impress of notions, whim- 
sicalities, and idiosyncrasies of of- 
ficials long since gathered to their 
fathers. The peculiar require- 
ments of certain of these specifica- 
tions meant departure from com- 
mercial practice, necessitating 
special fabrication, which always 
involves greater cost. The Gov- 
ernment has paid large sums of 
money for this lack of standardiza- 
tion. 


A Good Start 


At present, the Federal Specifi- 
cations Board is directing its at- 
tention to commercial commodi- 
ties, and is not considering mate- 
rials and devices of a strictly mili- 
tary nature, such as ordnance ma- 
terial, ammunition and explosives, 
military aeronautics, chemical war- 
fare, general military equipment, 
materials used in connection with 
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the construction of naval vessels, 
etc. 

The selection of specifications or 
standards by the consumer, with- 
out due regard to the manufactur- 
ing problems involved, would be 
as serious as the establishment of 
them by the manufacturers with- 
out a careful consideration of the 
needs of the consumer. In the se- 
lection of specifications for Gov- 
ernment use, the Federal Specifi- 
cations Board is _ coordinating 
these two interests in a manner 
which is fair to and understood by 
both manufacturer and user. Even- 
tually all Government purchases 
will be based on correct standards 
of quality and practice. 

Up to the present time, 451 
specifications have been promul- 
gated as United States Govern- 
ment Master Specifications, cov- 
ering all of the more important 
commodities, and their use by all 
of the departments, bureaus and 
activities of the Government is 
mandatory by Executive order. 





Philadelphia Sets the Pace on 
Land and in the Air 
(Continued from page 23) 


petitive system, would be econ- 
omically impossible. The buss 
lines were established within the 
city at a known deficit. Inter-city 
buss lines were put in service, as 
has been stated, primarily to pro- 
tect the terminal from unregu- 
lated competition. Before going 
into this P. R. T. sought the co- 
operation of steam rail lines al- 
ready serving the inter-city ter- 
ritory, but these companies were 
not prepared to join us so we had 
to go it alone. To-day the profits 
from these inter-city lines are in a 
fair way to make up for the de- 
ficits on suburban lines where the 
population is not as yet sufficient- 
ly dense to return a profit. 

That the community believes in 
and appreciates the value of broad 
progressive transportation plan- 
ning is shown by the fact that 50,- 
000 Philadelphians are owners of 
this transportation system. 

Preferred stock of the company, 
issued to enable the extension of 
its facilities, was recently pur- 
chased by the car riders at the rate 
of one million dollars worth a day 
for ten days, at an average of 
about $250 each. 

The Company is financially 
sound, paying eight per cent. per 
annum on its common stock and 
seven per cent. on its preferred. 
One third of the common stock, 
with present market value of more 
than $10,000,000, is owned by the 
employees of the system, who are 
also extensive holders of the pre- 
ferred. 


“Cold or Neighborly” 
PROMINENT business man 
in a recent address, told an 

experience in a small cross-roads 
store down in Virginia. He had 
gone there with his wife and child 
for his health and had taken a 
small house out in the country. 

The first night in his new home 
his wife asked him to go to the 
store for a loaf of bread. 

A dozen farmer folks were 
gathered around the stove in a 
corner, a single oil lamp hanging 
from the ceiling furnished the only 
light. 

The proprietor, a small, wizened 
old fellow, approached the cus- 
tomer, “Waal, stranger, what will 
you have?” 

The visitor asked for a loaf of 
bread. 

“Braid,” repeated the proprietor. 
“Folks bake their own braid here, 
stranger,” he added. 

Seeing the stranger’s perplexity, 
the proprietor continued, “Be you 
the northerner who has taken the 
old house up the road?” 

The visitor replied in the affir- 
mative. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion the storekeeper asked point- 
edly, “Northerner, are you cold or 
neighborly ?” 

The northerner smiled kindly 
and understandingly at the ques- 
tion, and replied, “Neighborly.” 

The old man extended his hand 
across the counter and _ said, 
“Shake.” Then turning to the 
men sitting around the stove he 
called, “Gentlemen, stand up. 
Meet the stranger. He’s neigh- 
borly,” and proceeded to intro- 





duce him to all of the men present. 

During the months that he re- 
sided in this section his new 
friends gave him many evidences 
of their neighborliness, and the 
recollection of the kindness of 
these simple country folks during 
his stay among them is one that 
he will never forget. 

This story brings to each and 
every one of us the question, “Are 
we cold, or are we neighborly ?”— 
Exchange. * * * 


VERY man who wishes to do 

‘, his best work must give some 
thought to his diet. Here in Amer- 
ica we have too many fat people. 
We eat too much sugar, sweets 
and rich foods. No man can be at 
his best carrying around every day 
a load of twenty-five to fifty 
pounds of unnecessary fat. Stand 
on Forty-second street in New 
York and watch the passing 
crowds. Then a week later stand 
at Piccadilly Circus in London and 
watch the crowds there. 

Note the difference in fat! 

One reason the English can still 
have a good deal to do with the 
running of the world is because 
they area lean people. Their energy 
is not wasted in accumulating and 
carrying around adipose tissue. 
Here in America almost all people 
—men and women—when they 
reach middle age seem to get fat. 
They stop exercising, but increase 
eating. Our middle-aged people, 
especially our middle-aged women 
(if there is such a thing in these 
days as a middle-aged woman) 
should adopt some form of exercis- 
ing besides rolling around in auto- 
mobiles.—Saunders Norvell. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
has manufacturing operations 
in fifty-three cities in this 
country, Canada and overseas. 
Some of these communities 
are entirely dependent upon 
General Motors’ operations 


for livelihood and progress. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET +» PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE » OAKLAND - BUICK 
CADILLAC » GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS, BUSES and TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerator 
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Hawaii Reveals Its Riches— 
Industrial, Agricultural 


(Continued from page 14) 


The falling of dusk and the ap- 
pearance of lights signalled that 
evening had come and that it was 
time to hasten to an old-time na- 
tive feast, which hospitable friends 
had arranged for our entertain- 
ment and education. Here, we 
were assured, we would see the 
hula—not hula-hula—danced at its 
best by the Island’s champion 
young terpsichorean, that we 
would be regaled with genuine 
native music, and that there would 
be spread before us an endless va- 
riety of Hawaiian delicacies and 
dishes—all to be eaten without the 
aid of knife, fork or spoon. 

All this time I had been im- 
pressed by the many evidences of 
Hawaiian wealth. I had repeat- 
edly asked whence it came. Some- 
times the answer consisted of the 
one word, “Sugar.” 

Last year the Territory shipped 
to the mainland more than $63,- 
000,000 worth of this one product. 
So intelligently, far-sightedly and 
scientifically is sugar cultivation 
being developed that the harvest, 
in tons and gold, is destined to in- 
crease. 


Genesis of Sugar Industry 


The beginnings of the industry 
were humble enough. The world’s 
first knowledge of sugar is to the 
effect that a hermit living in In- 
dia raised sugar cane and from the 
juice made the first sugar. In the 
eighth century, B.C., Chinese writ- 
ings record that sugar had been 
imported from India. Three hun- 
dred years before Christ, Alexan- 
der the Great’s armies returned 
from India with the “honey bear- 
ing reed” to Asia Minor and Eu- 
rope. When Captain Cook dis- 
covered the Sandwich (Hawaiian) 
Islands in 1778, he found several 
varieties of sugar cane, introduced 
probably by the ancient Hawaiians 
from the South Seas. 

A Chinese arrived in Hawaii, in 
1802, with a stone mill and boiler. 
After grinding one small crop, he 
quit. A Spaniard fared somewhat 
better in 1819; four years later an 
Italian made sugar by pounding 
cane with stone beaters on poi 
boards and boiling the juice in a 
tiny copper kettle; an Englishman, 
John Wilkinson, was the first to 
begin the cultivation of sugar on a 
considerable scale, in 1825. But he 
died two years later and the ven- 
ture was given up. It was not 
until 1835 that the industry took 
permanent hold, through the en- 
terprise of an American firm, Ladd 
& Company, who obtained a grant 
of land from the reigning king. 
After modest progress, the indus- 


try was given a sharp impetus by 
the gold rush to California in 1849. 
Next the Civil War quickened de- 
mand. 

The methods used then and 
within the memory of veteran Ha- 
waiians still living, were primitive. 
Puny mills were driven by oxen 
and horses or water power, and 
one stick of cane at a time was 
fed through wooden rollers. Sev- 
enty years ago the annual crop of 
the entire Islands was about 500 
tons. 

The 1925 crop totalled 776,000 
tons and the 1926 crop is estimated 
by A. M. Nowell, manager of the 
~—_ Factors Company of Hawaii, 
at 786,400 tons. 

Approximately $175,000,000 has 
been invested in the industry and 
plantation payrolls often exceed 
half-a-million dollars a week. The 
five plantations of 1857 have mul- 
tiplied to more than 50 plantations 
to-day, some of them employing 
over 3,000 men and producing 
from 50,000 tons to almost 70,000 
tons a year. This growth was fa- 
cilitated by the signing of a reci- 
procity treaty in 1875 between the 
United States and the Hawaiian 
Kingdom, letting Hawaiian sugar 
into America free of duty. Since 
then growth has been continuous. 

The following table pictures the 
industry’s progress: 


Output Average N.Y. Estimated 


Hawaiian Price Gross 
Year Islands 100 Ibs. Value 
i | ere 517,090 4.188 $43,311,458 
ee 593,483 5.786 68,677,852 
i... 556,871 12.236 136,277,471 
4 ee 538,196 4.779 51,536,354 
i re 609,077 4.626 56,351,804 
1 545,606 . 7.022 76,624,907 
ieee 701,433 5.962 83,638,871 
i 776,072 4.331 67,223,357 
a 786,400 3.992 62,800,000 


Scientific Cultivation 


Hawaii’s sugar planters have 
not indulged in robbing the soil. 
We constantly hear of worn-out 
and abandoned farms in New Eng- 
land, in certain wheat-growing 
territories and elsewhere. The til- 
lers of these lands took everything 
possible out and put nothing in. 
Not so with the sugar planters. 
The fact is that the sugar lands 
are more productive to-day than 
they were a generation ago, due 
to the liberal use of fertilizer. For 
every ton of sugar produced, $10 
worth of fertilizer was used, ac- 
cording to the latest figures. 

The Experiment Station of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion, located near Honolulu, is 
famous throughout the sugar 
world. Here earnest, able, pur- 
poseful scientists are constantly 
pursuing research or investiga- 
tional work. Samples of soil from 
every cane field in the Islands are 
forwarded yearly to the experi- 
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ment station, analyzed, and appro- 
priate ration formulated for the 
field and the type of cane selected 
that experience has proved will do 
best on that particular soil. 

Soil analysis, seedling introduc- 
tion, cane-disease prevention, va- 
riety adaptation, and parasite elim- 
ination have all served to enable 
the Territory of Hawaii to lead 
the world in the acreage produc- 
tion of sugar and have made all 
sugar-yielding centers look to it 
for guidance in the handling of 
the industry. 

“H-109,” Hawaii’s own sugar 
cane, first saw light at the Experi- 
ment Station in 1905. It was one 
of a group of 5,000 seedlings, the 
first to be propagated in Hawaii 
from Hawaiian grown sugar canes, 
Year after year it was replanted 
and tested, and it now produces 
more tons of sugar per acre than 
any other variety of sugar cane 
grown in Hawaii. “H-109” has in- 
creased the value of Hawaii’s 
sugar crop by many millions of 
dollars. 


Battle Against Pests 


-The sugar planters have had to 
wage a constant battle against 
enemies. Cotton has its boll weevil; 
sugar has had not one but various 
devourers. Happily, Nature has 
provided a parasite to prey upon 
each of these enemies of cultiva- 
tion. 

But when the cane borer, 2 
beetle, arrived uninvited in the Is- 
lands, it omitted to bring its par- 
ticular parasite along—as also did 
the leaf hopper, a species of plant 
louse. They threatened to destroy 
the whole sugar-raising industry. 

The Experimental Station ac- 
cepted the challenge. What fol- 
lowed illustrates the stick-to-it- 
iveness, the resourcefulness of sci- 
entists. The story is fascinatingly 
told by Gilbert Grosvenor, presi- 
dent of the National Geographic 
Society, in that organization’s 
superb magazine. 

“In 1906,” writes Mr. Grosvenor, 
“Mr. F. Muir began a quest for the 
enemies of the stalk-riddling cane 
borer, whose evil disposition justi- 
fies its scientific name, Rhabdoc- 
nemis obscurus. First he went to 
China, but no borers were found. 
Then he visited the Federated Ma- 
lay States, and from there jour- 
neyed to Java, but without suc- 
cess. 

“He headed for Borneo, but 
neither in the field nor in the Sara- 
wak Museum could the borer be 
found. From Borneo, Mr. Muir 
retraced his steps to Java, and 
thence shipped to the Molucca Is- 
lands. Visiting Amboina, of this 
group, he still found no trace of 
the borer. 

“Again he set forth, proceeding 
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= CHARACTER 


on Dodge Brothers record as manufac- 
ne | turers has been distinguished by a 
i's course of conduct and adherence 
to sound principles which, in indi- 
viduals, would be referred to as 
il CHARACTER — the primary 
ve builder of public confidence. 


: To combine this priceless heritage 
4 with fresh and vigorous administrative 
ant spirit, is the purpose and objective of 
yf Dodge Brothers organization. 
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The lnvisihle Wrench 


thats thrown 
into your profits 


To. factory’s present location may be a great ri J 4 if 
handicap—you cannot be sure till you have proof ees | 
of how another location would cut your manufac- iguia | 
turing costs and better your marketing. ; ¥// 


Wilmington offers you the services of a Consultant 
—to represent you confidentially. If you will write 
and tell us your requirements—materials, labor, ser- 
vices, etc.—this Consultant will make acareful study 
of our city’s qualifications from your standpoint, and ; 
give you a reliable report free of charge. way 

You may find as good reasons for moving to Wil- / ‘ 
mington as those which are bringing other manu- 
facturers. Seventeen new factories came here last 
year from other localities, 


Competition cannot throw a wrench into your ~ ~'. 
profits if you avail yourself of the best Combinatio o~ 
of conditions for your particular business. a fe . 
values and taxes affect fixed charges. The quality... 
and cost of facilities furnished by the community; ~~ 
price and merit of labor; freight for you and 
your customers—these considerations and probably a 
all others that might interest you, are included in ree. fit < 
Wilmington’s COMBINATION. Aogg 7°48 
Wilmington may or may not be best for you—isn’t f 7 PP sh & ; 
it worth while to look into it, with the Consultant { { /- fj sif ¢ ¥ # 
Service we offer for your convenience? / i pica # f f 
, j ; 72 ae 53 














Address: a, bf 
Industrial Department, Cx vi Pte, oe PLS 
Room 1302 er Pan oe : j j gf / 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CoS Ree. PP Uk 
HIGH SPOTS 


Over-night deliveries 

to 30 million people. 

Short haul from coal 
P mines and refineries. 
Labor of all grades. 
Numerous _ industries. 
Three fine railroads. 
New Marine Terminal. 
Freedom from shipping 
jams. Convenience to 
foreign and coastwise 
markets and the fast 
growing Southeast. 
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WILMINGTON 
> BLA WwW A RK -E 
“The Port of Personal Service” 
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to the Island of Larat, via Kei and 
Aru Islands, and finally located 
borers not only in sugar cane, but 
also in pinang and sago palms. 

“Now that obscurus stood re- 
vealed, where were its parasites? 
He searched high and low, far and 
wide; none was to be found. 

“Finally he seized upon a for- 
lorn idea. If the borer lived in 
palms in Larat, might it not also 
have the same habitat in Am- 
boina? Going back to that island, 
he found the surmise correct. The 
borer was abundant in the sago 
palm, and there he found it at- 
tacked by a little fly that laid its 
eggs in the borer’s larvae. 

“Here, then, was Hawaii’s salva- 
tion from the borer—if the friend- 
ly fly could be imported to the 
Islands. Repeated efforts to for- 
ward the flies and their pupae 
failed—they always died before ar- 
rival in Honolulu. At last ‘Mr. 
Muir decided to accompany a ship- 
ment himself, and journeyed safe- 
ly with them to within a single 
day’s sailing of Honolulu, only to 
have them die. 


Makes Heroic Effort 


“Back to the Moluccas he was 
forced to go again. Visiting Ceram 
Island, he found conditions about 
the same as in Amboina, and then 
decided to go to New Guinea. At 
Port Moresby, on the latter island, 
he heard that the flies he sought 
were up Laroki River. He visited 
a camp 15 miles up the river and, 
finding them, stocked a number of 
cages with borer larvae in which 
the parasitic fly had laid its eggs, 
and, though suffering from incip- 
ient typhoid fever, he set out via 
Brisbane, Australia, for Honolulu 
with his precious parasites. 

“But again fate was against him. 
At Brisbane he had to go to the 
hospital, after dispatching his flies 
unattended. They died long be- 
fore their ship sighted the mid- 
Pacific’s magnificent harbor. 

“Once more able to travel, Mr. 
Muir went to the Hawaiian moun- 
tains to recuperate, and then set 
out for Papua. This time he de- 
cided to establish two half-way 
stations—one in Australia, and the 
other in the Fiji Islands. Arriving 
in Papua he collected more borer 
larvae parasitized by the much-de- 
sired fly, and in spite of an attack 
of malaria, he set out for Fiji. 
Here he had to go to the hospital 
again, but not until he had built a 
breeding cage for the flies. 

“At last he recovered, and with 
reinforcements brought by an as- 
sociate, finally arrived in Honolu- 
lu with living flies on August 16, 


‘1910, more than four years after 


starting on his quest.” 
The borer is no longer a menace. 
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Man had triumphed over a lower 
species. 

Whence have come the many 
thousands of sugar laborers? 

Governor Farrington will discuss 
this in a later article. This article 
will also deal with the magnitude 
of the pineapple industry, the vari- 
ous steamship lines plying to and 
from the Islands, the progress be- 
ing made in dealing with lepers, 
etc. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s 


Anvil 


I LIKE people who are blessed 





with the element of hardness. 
They are people who live their 
own lives. They know what they 
want to do and have the strength 
to carry their plans through. Soft 
people cannot discipline them- 
selves nor command the obedience 
of others. One cannot plan with 
them because their weakness will 
not allow them to stick to a plan. 
They waste their lives in the val- 
ley of indecision. Such soft people 
become useful only when driven 
by harder people with stronger 
wills. 


Weak people are always doing 
the natural thing for them of tak- 
ing the easiest way. Hard, strong 
people drive straight through 
troubles and opposition and ene- 
mies to the greater peace which 
lies beyond. Only through associ- 
ation with hard leaders can the 
soft people ever experience that 
reward. Big organizations may 
be formed easily, because there 
are so many natural followers. 


Weak people must have the 
protection of organization. The 
strong can travel alone. 

x * * 


In criticizing frankly one good 
thing to remember is that those 
who need the truth most usually 
are not big-minded enough to ac- 
cept it at its real value. 

‘2 


What a great deal of trouble 
men cause themselves and others 
by losing their tempers! Too often 
they seem to treasure that which 
has offended them. They think 
about it and by their thinking 
magnify it. Things that anger 
us must be conquered and com- 
pelled to take their proper places. 
If we are wise we forget as quickly 
as possible that which hurts us, and 
give our thought to those things 
that please us. One habit is as 















































easy to form as the other. 














Industrial “intake”’ 


NE yardstick for judging the true 
importance of an industry is its re- 
lation to other industries—not as to its 
output but rather its intake of their 
products. 


Measured thus, the Western Electric 
telephone factory has an importance be- 
yond its own walls, as a marketplace for 
many of the country’s basic industries. 


The manufacture of millions of tele- 
phones, with all the switchboards, cable 
and countless items of apparatus essential 
to telephone service, calls for vast quanti- 
ties of iron, cotton, wool, coal, copper 
and many other materials in the raw or 
partially fabricated. 


Thus Western Electric is a factor not 
only with the nation of individuals for 
whom it makes telephones but also with 
the manufacturers and producers for 
whom it provides a market—a striking 
example of the interdependence of in- 
dustries. 
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This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius 
Klein, director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, 
editor “Textile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


or definite changes in the status 

of business and general indus- 
trial activity in the past fortnight and 
conditions continue about as around the 
beginning of the year with activity 
somewhat under the high levels of last 
fall and apparent disappointment in a 
few individual lines. 

Motor car production has been stim- 
ulated largely by the annual automo- 
bile shows but schedules are still con- 
considerably under last year’s 


6h: have been no outstanding 


curred in finance. Money rates have 
again eased off and are considerably 
below last year with renewed rumors 
of a reduction in the New York dis- 
count rate. 

Bank clearings have also once more 
reversed their trend and, following 
about six weeks of unfavorable state- 
ments, the weekly figures are again 
running far ahead of the same weeks 
in the preceding year, though the totals 
fluctuate irregularly. 


The November net railway profits 
for the Class I, roads represent the 
month’s proportion of an annual return 
of 5.8 per cent. on the roads’ rate- 
making valuation compared with 5.5 per 
cent. in the same month of 1925. 


Rail Profits Decline 


The November reports are expected 
seasonally to show a material decline 
from October which usually sets the 
high record for each current year, but 
in 1926 the November figures 
seem to have declined a bit 





| 





average and most of the 
changes in price for 1927 have 
been decidedly toward lower 
levels. 

Railroad earnings and traffic 
show their expected seasonal 
declines but in many cases the 


Nicaragua and the Monroe Doctrine 
Commodity Prices Lowest Since 


Highlights of the News 


more rapidly than might be 
wished. The margin of advance 
over the previous year for No- 
vember, 1926, amounts to about 
7 per cent. compared with 


53 gains during most of the year 


of closer to 8 per cent. 


1927 figures are falling below Rs ai aibsniini'a 60:6 Secteshdoik fusescnicnl i 3b. 47 
the corresponding period of last Expressmen Win Wage Increase... 52 December Net 
year. Building contracts are Domestic Coal Output Higher..... 52 


irregular but satisfactory and 
architects’ plans for the next 
six months give ample basis 
for continuation of good busi- 


France Ships Gold to U.S. ....... 
Grain Congestion in Canada....... 49 
Bank Clearings Recover to New 


54 D UE to the early snowfalls 


and generally unseasonal 
cold weather as well as to rapid 
declines in traffic the December 


ness in this field, even though High Records . vs teteeeeeeeeeees 48 reports for the Class I systems 
total values may not come up The Nicaraguan Situation. se eeeees 54 are not expected to show up 
to 1926 en aoe Decline.... 52 as well in comparison with 
Steel ti ritis al Production Recovers... 54 1925 as did most of the past 
ae World Wheat Crop Higher........ 50 year. There are even pos- 


EMAND for steel and its 

products is still under 
normal and both motor and 
railroad demand, though com- 
paratively large, has disap- 
pointed producers who looked 
for large first quarter buying. 





Mexican Oil and Land Laws...... 53 
Money Rates Show Decided Ease... 
New Canadian Income Tax Pro- 

visions 


sibilities that the final figures 


48 will fall below . those of the 


corresponding month in the 
previous year. 
For the first eleven months 


of the past year Class I rail- 














——] ‘roads show a total net operating 





Operations continue low with 
the Corporation at between 80 and 85 
per cent. of capacity and the inde- 
pendents operating from as low as 65 
per cent. to as high as 75 per cent. 
The Corporation has reported a fav- 
orable increase in unfilled tonnage as 
of the beginning of the present year 
and the trade is still looking forward 
to better times in the near future. 
Prices have held fairly well though 
marked concessions are reported un- 
officially offered for large orders. 
Chain store sales and mail order re- 
ports are holding up and running ahead 
of last year though in most cases the 
per cent. advance has been cut dowa 
considerably from the high gains re- 
ported during the greater part of 1926. 
Perhaps the most important develop- 
ments of a favorable nature have oc- 

















December Net Earnings Not So Sat- 
isfactory as Most Previous Months. 
Car Loadings Also Low 
‘THE writer’s estimate of $115,000,000 

for November operating profits, 
published in the last issue, was not far 
from the bull’s eye and final reports 
show Class I roads earned $114,897,000 
for that month of the past year. 
This figure compares with $106,924,000 
in the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year and with $146,100,000 in 
October of 1926, which latter month 
set up not only the year’s high mark 
but also a new high record for any 
single month in railroad history. 





profit of $1,151,604,000 compared 
with $1,045,325,000 in the same period 
of the previous year. Final net for 
the whole of 1926 is now estimated at 
around $1,245,000,000 which would set 
up a new high mark in American rail- 
way annals. 

The indicated return for 1926 is 
about 53% per cent. on the property 
investment compared with about 4.9 per 
cent. in 1925. 


F REIGHT car loadings for the fifty- 
two weeks ended December 25, 
1926, amounted to 53,310,000 cars, the 
first time the annual weekly average 
has ever gone over the million-car 
mark. 

Loadings of revenue freight have not 
only suffered their usual seasonal de- 
cline, however, since the turn of the 
year but have dropped somewhat be- 
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low the corresponding figures for last 
year. The low figures of around 740,000 
cars per week at the beginning of the 
current year are expected to maintain 
the record throughout all of 1927 as be- 
ing the lowest for the year since the 
seasonal tendencies call for a rapid re- 
covery to around 900,000 cars per week. 

















Commodity Price Index Hits the 
Lowest Levels Seen Since 1924. 
Cotton Moves Higher 


M OVEMENTS of commodity prices 
during the past month have been 
somewhat irregular, but in general have 
taken the form of a definite reaction from 


earlier strength, and most of the individual 
commodities are at lower levels than they 
were around the close of the year. 
Mo. Yr. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ........ 187.758 187.746 197.281 
Bradstreet’s ......... 12.8195 12.7835 14.0146 


The chief indexes are also somewhat ir- 
regular and show practically no change 
from levels prevailing a month ago. Dun’s 


index, for instance, shows the smallest 
change in many months, the average fluc- 
tuating only about one one-hundredth of 
a full point. 

The weekly indexes are nearer to date 
and generally show more clearly the actual 
trend of prices over the short term, and 
in this respect it is significant that the 
Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 repre- 
sentative commodities has once more de- 
clined sharply to levels below 146, the low- 
est figures reached since 1924. The index 
is approximately 15 points below the high 
record for 1926 of 159.7, which was reached 
in the week ending January 30th. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


Wks. Year. 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Wheat, May .......cceeee $1.38 $1.40% $1.743%4 

eS Serre a 88% 

Cet, Te  sicneneescaceas 9 

— Mid., May ...... 13.32 12.90 19.70 
EG RES 7.50 9.60 
Catice, Ee eer 15% 15% «18 
Sumer, Gree, .cr0sascvises 064 .055 
— Pa ‘hioetanwnee 21.50 29.00 
Ra AERA 22.75 22.75 23.50 

Steels, — oy Ee MEME: 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Pignadchepscdicsmaa ental 7.65 7.80 9.50 

Pe ER ey era 13.25 13.55 14.00 

Zinc, 7 ts) AEDS csseas 6.85 7.35 8.70 
WE tisdeitidssnkscnwieeesés 66.62 67.62 62.62 
Reber, May ......ccrccece -42 -90 
Crude Oil, Mid- 7 en 2.05 2.05 1.55 
CUREEEND. scccwnsweechasedons .21 -21 17 


47 


The recovery which has been widely 
predicted in the cotton market has mate- 
rialized to a satisfactory degree and fu- 
ture prices continue the advance which has 
been in progress since the secondary reac- 
tion toward the close of 1926. Prices are 
currently up about 1% points from the ex- 
treme low levels reached toward the close 
of last year, and although the higher prices 
have brought considerable selling into the 
market this has been well absorbed by the 
trade and export purchases, and future 
quotations continue to hold firm. 


Sugar Resumes Advance 


FTER a short period of hesitation 
around the close of 1926, prices for 
both raw and refined sugar have resumed 
their upward march and latest prices in 
both classifications are the highest prices 
recorded since the early part of 1925. 
Rubber prices experienced a _ rather 
rapid advance around the middle of the 
month, but the higher prices brought out 
sufficient selling both here and abroad to 
check the upward movement. Prices have 
again reacted moderately, but are still about 
2 cents per pound above the levels quoted 
in the first week of the new year. 
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Forbes Map of Business Conditions 










































































































































































WB Exceccent 
Gooo 
(ITT Fair 

LJ Quiet 


“good” in the above map, 


comparison with a month 





Where business is designated as 
good now and not merely good by 
The factors considered are: Agri- 


culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes Business Map for Previous Month 
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CLOSE scrutiny, supported by seasoned judgment, forms the 
background for our varied bond offerings. All the benefits of 
intimate world-wide contacts, broad statistical resources, 
long experience in all fields of finance become yours when you 
buy bonds recommended by The National City Company. 
Monthly lists of current offerings will be sent you regularly 
upon request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES 


INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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Paid up Capital and Surplus, $85,000,000 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


New York 
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Interest Rates Show Decided Ease, 
Bankers Bills Lower. Rise in Brok. 
erage Loans and Bank Clearings 


— usual seasonal tendency in the 
money market is a gradual firming 
up toward the close of each year, with 
the highest rates in the last few days of 
the closing year, and after that the tem- 
porary stringency gives way rather rap- 
idly to considerably lower rates. 

In general, this has been the course fol- 
lowed by interest rates in the past couple 
months, but throughout that period con- 
ditions have been easier than was expected. 
There were only one or two days that ap- 
proached any kind of stringency over the 
year-end, and as soon as that demand had 
relaxed rates immediately fell back much 
more rapidly than might have been ex- 
pected from the experience of past years. 


‘ea 2 peg Year 
uling ‘oO go 
PE MNNEEE oS ncccadiencenece 4% 5% 4% 
60-90 day time ............ 4% 4% 4% 
Commercial paper ......... 4% 4%, 4% 
New York rediscount .... 4 4 = 


Brokers’ Loans Gain 


fife latest reports of New York City 
. member banks to the Federal Reserve 
Bank show an increase of more than $30,- 
000,000 in a single week and place the total 
of brokerage loans at $2,818,561,000. This 
figure is only about $300,000,000 below the 
extreme peak for all time, which was re- 
corded at the beginning of 1926 with a 
total of $3,141,000,000, and is more than 
$400,000,000 above the low point reached 
for the week ended May 19, 1926. 

The rapid increase in brokers’ loans is 
a somewhat seasonal occurrence at the be- 
ginning of the year. And, although stock 
market averages are just about at the same 
levels they were at the beginning of 1926, 
it seems doubtful whether figures on brok- 
ers’ loans will get as high as they were 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
As a matter of fact, the usual reaction in 
such figures has already given indications 
of its appearance. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1927 1926 
MEE al. cap cesecen $9,143,239,000 $7,825,641,000 
ED. acesasbeusasiecus 767,215,000 835,661,000 
py ES ee 706,492,000 648,538,000 
Cleveland lok dcccdedece 1,045,028,000 989,482,000: 
rere 394,640,000 374,298,000 
Se eee 346,498,000 394,699,000 
DEE cconnecescdgbag 1,632,888,000  1,535,154,000 
Be; ERE kctcsecsicesee 402,955,000 403,244,000 
Minneapolis .........+. 182,772,000 190,667,000 
Ramehe CH ccccccsscad 389,016,000 362,221,000 
MEE. Nhs aehnweeaceeene 224,120,000 221,517,000 
San Francisco ......... 831,429,000 768,333,000 





$16,066,292,000 $14,549,455,000 


FTER about two months of rather 

steady declines, in which debits to in- 
dividual accounts ran considerably below 
the same period of the previous year, these 
figures have once more turned rather 
sharply upward and are seemingly making 
up for their lost time by comparatively 
large increases over the same weeks of 
1926. 

The latest weekly figures available at 
this writing are for the first week in the 
new year, during which total debits for 
the entire country were well over $16,- 
000,000,000, an increase of nearly 37 per 
cent. above the total for the preceding 
week, and the largest weekly clearings to- 
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tal ever recorded in the history of Ameri- 
can banking. The record is even more 
startling since there were only five actual 
business days in the week. 
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er Compromise Closes Rail Wage Con- 

be 2 troversy. Embargo on Grain Ship- 

tem. ments Begins. New Tax 

Provisions 

a HE long dispute over railway wages 

fol- T has been finally brought toa set- 

uple tlement by compromise. The Railway 

con- Association of Canada has announced 

ted. that wages of the 35,000 employees in- 

ap- yolved will be advanced 2 cents an hour 

the under the new award. = 

had Grain seems to be piling up at even 

uch a greater rate than previously at the 

ex- eastern seaports and elevators, and the 

ars, National Railway has declared an em- 
bargo on grains moving to lake term- 

= inals. With Great Lakes transportation 

2% closed for the winter all movement must 

+ be accomplished by rail. 


Canadian Wheat Embargo 
 ghaoagge at the head of the lakes is 
" now placed at nearly 50,000,000 
‘ity bushels and another 5,000,000 bushels 
Ay have been added to the visible wheat 


. 1 supply in the Western inspection dis- 
rs trict bringing total up to more than 
ne 87,000,000 bushels. Such figures lend 
<i, possible color to previous assertions that 
“ Canadian wheat carry-over this season 
me will come up to as high as 200,000,000 


ed bushels. Other authorities hold, how- 
ever, that most of the storage in the east 
has been sold and is under future con- 


e- tract. 

Ac New tax provisions call for reduction 
e of the corporate levy from 10 per cent. 
6 to only 9 per cent. and repeal of the 
‘4 5 per cent. additional tax. Personal ex- 
e emption of family heads is raised from 
°. $2,000 to $3,000 with personal rates some- 
- what lowered and surtaxes eliminated. 


Non-residents are required to pay taxes 
to Canada only on income derived from 
business carried on in that country. 














Stabilized After Sharp Decline. 
Small Gain in Shipbuilding 
T= rate of decline in general ocean 

freights has dropped in the past 
couple weeks until it now appears that 
the most drastic portion of reaction is 
over. There are still scattered reduc- 
tions on individual lines of cargo but 
generally the rates seem better stabilized 
than they have been since the beginning 
of the rapid advance of last fall. 
Demand for freight is holding fairly 
steady and while coal rates are still 
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as grain, lumber and petroleum are 
holding up well. 


UNITED States foreign trade for the 

month of November shows over 
$100,000,000 favorable balance of exports 
rom this country compared with a fav- 
orable balance of only about $70,000,000 
in the same month of the previous year. 











Ocean Freight Rates Appear Better 


somewhat unsettled, such classifications | 





































‘Towers of Southern Industry 


REAT towers of slender steel march Indian file up over 
G wooded hills and down through valley fields, carrying 
power and light to the farms, homes and factories of the 


| of 
SOUT 


TH 


E 


South. 


The rapid increase in the production of electricity in the 
South, from water and steam power, is an outstanding 
industrial achievement of our time. It has risen more than 
375% since 1912—in the rest of the country about 275%. 


Cheap and abundant electricity is a magnet to modern 
industry. It effects economies and makes for better in- 


dustrial methods. 


This is one of many advantages that are making the South 
a national manufacturing center—that already have made 
the South the textile center of America. 


Railroad transportation has always been one of the cheapest things 
the American people buy. The charge on the Southern Railway System 
for hauling a car of 30 tons of freight one mile averages only 35¢. 


tem, Washington, D.C., will gladly aid in securing 


The Development Service of Southern Railway Sys- to 


industrial locations, farms and homesites in the South. 


RAILWAY 






SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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Coordination 


The Art of Business Harmony 


A business organization without a coordinating 
head is like a nation without a government. 
Coordination means order, balance, concentra- 
tion of forces, profits and progress; the lack of 
it, chaos. 


Business, to attain to large success, must have 
Coordination at the top. Individual effort and 
departmental efficiency come to little unless 
regulated and guided by the informed intel- 
ligence of coordinating leadership. 


To attempt Coordination without the facts and 
figures which Sound Methods of Cost Account- 
ing and the Business Budget provide, is as im- 
practical as trying to sell without knowing the 
product. 


Sound Methods of Cost Accounting assure com- 
plete and exact information of past and present; 
the Business Budget is a definite and workable 
plan for the future. With them able manage- 
ment can successfully practise the Art of Busi- 
ness Harmony, is equipped to coordinate, and 
keep coordinated, the various elements of a 
progressive enterprise. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ANnp AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE sT. Louis waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON ATLANTA KANSAS CITY DENVER 
BUFFALO MEMPHIS MIAMI OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER TAMPA LOS ANGELES 




















Have You Read This Book? 


HOW TO GET THE JOB 


YOU WANT 


By WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 


President, W. L. Fletcher, Inc. 











ecutive position. 





Price $2.50, postage prepaid. 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Fletcher, as employment manager for 
many corporations, knows the problems of 
the employer; and of the man seeking an ex- 
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Asia again showed the greatest balance 
of imports into this country while South 
America was the only other geograph- 
ical division with which we had an un- 
favorable balance and this was a small 
one. 


For the three months ended December 
31, 1926, Lloyd’s analysis of world ship. 
building shows the first gain over the 
previous quarter that has been recorded 
since 1924. The total gain is 83,000 tons 
which, though comparatively small, may 
be significant of better conditions in the 
field. 

Despite this increase, the present total 
of 1,923,000 tons is still 500,000 tons be- 
low the figures for June, 1924, the Jast 
period in which a gain was shown ver 
the preceding quarter. 
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Farm Income Below Last Year. 
Wheat Shifts Lower. Corn-Borer 
Helps Corn Prices 


EPORTS and estimates from individ- 

ual: sections of the country on total 
value of farm products are beginning to 
be published and in general they bear out 
the Government figures which were quoted 
in this section in the previous issue, show- 
ing 1926 values considerably below those 
for the previous year. 

Total value of crops in Minnesota and 
North Dakota alone is now estimated at 
nearly $125,000,000 less than in 1925. Min- 
nesota crops were diminished slightly over 
$40,000,000, while the total products for 
North Dakota have dropped about $84,- 
000,000, as compared with the previous 
year. Following is the comparison: 

1926 1925 


EN. cca eswveressensee $82,691,000 382,000 
Winter eee 3,926,000 4, 102,000 
Spring Wheat ......c.c0ces 30,243,000 37, 216 000 
NS Neee cstica ca saachaanas 43,915,000 62,10 05,000 
MRE. isessesssiencacesae 664,000 17, 129,000 
er ee 16,851,000 17; 020,000 
UNE 50. 0.cssaccasteccas 34,270,000 41,229,000 


Wheat Prices Lower 


S has been before stated, the decline 
A in wheat quotations has not been rapid 
or drastic, but has been rather a gradual 
sinking to lower levels under the almost 
steady pressure of farm, trade and specu- 
lative selling. 


The declines appear to be based chiefly 
on the unfavorable statistical situation as 
regards world supply and demand for this 
important grain. The Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates total wheat production 
in 1926 for 39 reporting countries at 3,313,- 
536,000 bushels, compared with 3,283,280,- 
000 bushels in the previous years. These 
estimates show the current crop at just 
under 1 per cent. higher than 1925. 


TRENGTH in the cotton market has 
been quite consistent ever since the ex- 
treme low levels on the secondary reac- 
tion, which were reached at below 12 cents 
per pound in the early part of December. 
Apparently, the campaign against selling 
cotton at the very low prices then pre- 
vailing, as well as offers of private and 
Government aid in holding the crop off the 
market, have exercised the hoped-for ben- 
eficial effects upon market sentiment. 
There is little question but that consump- 
tion is being stimulated by comparatively 
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<a low prices this year, and mill takings are 
= running considerably above their previous 
mal] levels. Warehouse stocks are naturally 
i bit higher, but domestic mill con- . ; 
me is also about 5 to 7 per cent. International Securities Trust of America 
ber above the same period in 1926. — A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
_ iso appear to have been stimulated by the 
the soit American crop at low prices, and Resources over $20,000,000 
ded thus far in the present season total clear- 
—_ ings from the United States are more than 
lay a million bales in excess of a year ago. 
the Spot prices have advanced quite as 
well as future options, but the latter are 
tal around the best levels which growers — 
be- itnessed since last October, and at aroun : aL 
we pone prices of 13%4 cents the May op- HE share units of this investment 
rer tion is up nearly 134 cents per pound from trust, consisting of one share of 6 
the extreme low levels reached in the De- per cent cumulative preferred il dies 


cember decline. 


share of no par common, offer the in- 
Corn Holds Firm 


vestor a combination of an investment 





C= prices have held quite firm in re- security based upon diversification of 

cent trading, due in large measure to de rt 

technical conditions in the market and to principa , and*a common share through 
the advent of a corn-borer scare which which the holder may benefit from in- 

“ has recently come out of Canada and 


various parts of the United States. Visible creased prosperity of the trust. 


supply is still about 35,000,000 bushels, 
compared with only about 18,000,000 bush- 
























































d- els in the early part of 1926; but the mar- 
tal ket has apparently been in an oversold 
o F condition and rumors that the dreaded pest For Booklet 1-F, address 
we is making inroads on the new crop came , 
ed at a time when the technical position of 
4 the market was favorable for speculative ; 
” advance. American Founders Trust 
, A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
id First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
t Boston New York 
l- e 
ar 
ir 
i Oil Production Still Close to the High- 
est Levels on Record. Rubber 
Prices Firm Up 
; ETROLEUM—Production continues 
; to climb higher in its long advance, and 
0 latest weekly figures for domestic output 
. are around 2,390,000 barrels per day on 


average, or very close to the extreme high 
level for all time which was recorded in 
the week ended December 25th, 1926, when 
average daily prod-ction was estimated at 
slightly over 2,40',0U0 barrels. 
Current production rate is running about 
400,000 barrels per day ahead of the cor- 
responding weeks in 1926, or an increase 
of around 15 per cent. Although the sta- 
tistical position still remains favorable, the 
long continuation of high production is be- 
ginning to tell on market prices. No gen- 
eral declines have as yet taken place, but 
there are indications that they may be in 
order within the near future in both crude 
and refined products. 


Coal Prices 


Cee declines in the price 
of bituminous coal since the apparent 
close of the British strike and consequent 
decline in export movement have once more 
reduced profits almost to the level of ex- 
tinction, and there are new rumors that 
many of the union mines will be shut down 
and that wages in the non-union fields will 
again be reduced after their short-lived ad- 
vances last Fall. After advancing from as 
low as $1.40 per ton in the latter part of 
August to as high as $3.50 per ton around 
November Ist, run-of-mine steam coal has 
once more slumped to around $2 per ton, 
leaving little margin for the average mine 
operating on the Jacksonville scale. 








PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


The First Incandescent Lamp 


In 1879 Thomas Edison worked for three days and 
nights to construct an electric lamp. The difficult 
part was to make a good filament—the fine wire inside 
the bulb which gives off the light. 

At the end of the two first days he succeeded in 
making a satisfactory filament, but it broke when 
sealed in the glass bulb. It had to be sealed in a 
vacuum, otherwise, it would have burned instantly. 

The next day Edison did succeed in making a good 
carbon filament which was successfully sealed in a 
glass bulb. 

This was a great forward step in the 
electrical industry. It produced the magic 
light which turned night into day. 

Mr. Edison brought the first supply of electric lamps 
to New York in a market basket in 1882 to be used 
in connection with the first electric light plant in the 
United States. 

From these small beginnings the industry has grown 
until last year 16 electric lamps per family were made 
in the United States. 14,600,000 or slightly over half 
of the homes in the United States and its possessions 
are wired. One out of every 61 of these is served by 
the Associated System. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorperated in 1906 


Write for our “Illustrated Year Book” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securitiss Company 


New York 





61 Broadway 






































JACKSON, BOESEL & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 








Daily or weekly Stock Market 
Letter and special analyses on 
individual issues sent on request. 








Telephone 
Hanover 7320 


42 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Weekly production of soft coal in the 
United States has recently gained some. 
what and is estimated at 10,709,000 tons 
per week. Total bituminous production for 
1926 is estimated at over 578,000,000 net 
tons, compared with only 520,000,000 net 
tons in 1925. 

Anthracite production for 1926 is estj- 
mated at 85,000,000 tons, compared with 
only 62,000,000 tons in 1925. 


eng at coming into the mar- 
ket of various large buyers for Spring 
requirements found visible supplies and 
actual offerings of rubber comparatively 
low, and this commodity has had a rather 
spirited upward movement thus far in the 
new year. Prices advanced as much as 
60 to 110 points a day on the New York 
and London exchanges and May options 
got well above 42 cents after nearly a 
week of steady strength. Later in the past 
month futures have become easier, but 
quotations display considerable firmness 
not far from the best levels on the cur- 
rent movement, 
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Factory Employment Still Shows 

Gradual Decline. Final Garment 

eee, Coal Wage Con- 
troversies 


TILL another settlement—and this 

time apparently the final one— has 
been reached in the long struggle in the 
New York garment trades. The Ladies 
Merchant Garment Association, repre- 
senting the small jobbers, has acted fav- 
orably upon an agreement with the 
workers’ union which settles the dispute 
which began last July. The latest tenta- 
tive agreement is expected to be ratified 
by both sides and will send the last 25,- 
000 employees involved in the strike back 
to their work. 

The decline in factory operations in 
New York State which began last No- 
vember appears to be continuing. The 
latest monthly report shows total em- 
ployment for the State at approximately 
1 per cent. lower than the previous 
month, and it is estimated that factory 
employment is approximately 50,000 lower 
now than at the same period in the 
preceding year. 


Eastern Rail Wages 


7 railroad wage conference be- 
tween employers and employee fire- 
men and engineers on the eastern rail- 
roads continues without having come to 
a definite settlement. The 30,000 fire- 
are asking for an increase of $1 per 
day minimum, with larger increases on 
heavier type locomotives. 

Union workers in the bituminous 
mine industry have once more renewed 
their efforts for a 6-hour day and a 5- 
day week, but it does not appear that 
anything very definite can be expected 
in the way of granting such reduced 
hours in view of the rapid decline in 
coal prices. 


— new Board of Railway Arbitra- 
tion has finally handed down a un- 
animous decision in the wage contro- 
versy between express employees and 
the railroads. The award gives approxi- 
mately 60,000 workers a wage increase of 
at least 2% cents per hour, the total in- 
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crement being about $4,500,000 and tak- 
ing effect as of January 1, 1927. 

















Nicaragua and Mexico Take the Lime- 
iight in U. S. International Politics. 
Coolidge Under Fire 


OREIGN affairs have occupied the 

limelight in the nation’s capital since 
the beginning of the new year and give 
promise of continuing the most divert- 
ing topic of interest for some time to 
come. 

First, in point of time, is the Mexican 
oil and land controversy which has pre- 
viously been reviewed but which natur- 
ally comes to a head with the effective 
date of the laws which this govern- 
ment holds confiscatory and contrary to 
the agreement under which the Mexican 
government was recognized several years 
ago 





Mexican Situation 

The number of foreign holders of oil 
rights who have complied with the Mex- 
ican registration decrees is indefinite 
but a good many seem to have done so 
though the result is also as yet uncer- 
tain in these cases. No test case can 
come up until the Mexican government 
makes actual seizure of lands controlled 
by foreigners previous to 1917. 

The United States government has in- 
dicated its intention of refraining from 
action until such seizure makes a test 
case possible but relations are unques- 
tionably strained and, in view of the 
further Nicaraguan complications, an 
early break between the two nations 
seems quite possible. 

Coolidge and Nicaragua 
HAT is termed by Administration 
foes as “unwarranted interfer- 
ence” in the internal strife of Nicaragua 
has also brought the difficulties of that 
nation to the fore in American political 
circles. 

The actual situation in Nicaragua is 
discussed under International news. Suf- 
fice it here to say that Administration 
officials have been forced by criticism 
of American policies to display probably 
more of the internal workings of inter- 
national politics than might be wise. 

Both President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg have been forced 
into long explanations to Congress in 
which the so-called Red or Revolu- 
tionary movement, centered in Soviet 
Russia, has been accused of wide- 
spread plotting against the American 
government, not only in Nicaragua but 
through Mexico and her political 
policies. 


Cea still continues to strug- 
gle with the armament question 
but has generally upheld the Coolidge 
policy to the extent of not embarrassing 
the Administration in efforts for an- 
other international arms conference. 
The three-cruiser bill for building 
three cruisers of the 1924 authorization 
has been voted down and the Admin- 
istration has gone on record in favor 
of authorization of ten new cruisers 
but no appropriation for any of these 
until after such an international con- 


ference has made limitation policies 
clearer. 


Uncle Jake SQLS ~ 

The business man 
who doesn't keep his 
enthusiasm battery 
well charged will 
have a lot of com- 
petitors go whizzing 
by him. 












































Modern business feeds on Ideas. 
Business men are always look- - 
ing for them. 


But Ideas to be properly present- 
ed must be on the paper best 
suited for the message — other- 
wise the idea may die without 
being read. 


The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company continually pro- 
vides Ideas, each worked out on 
the proper paper, and designed to 
suggest various applications. 
That they are hitting the mark 
is proven by the fine reception 
given them. 


Use BOND Paper 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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$1000 


and the 
FRENCH PLAN 


The ‘investment of $100 in any 
French building will give you a share 
in the ownership and participation in 
the profits of an exceptionally sound 
income-producing property. The 
FRENCH PLAN insures the follow- 
ing unusual advantages: 


. 


SAFETY—Your investment is 
safeguarded by the entire net in- 
come from the operation of the 
property—not only for the pay- 
ment of dividends—but until every 
dollar of your original investment 
has been repaid to you in full. 


rm 


INCOME — Your investment 
pays a cumulative dividend of 6% 
per annum. 

as 


RETURN OF CAPITAL— 
Your original investment is re- 
turned to you in ten equal retire- 
ments. Relatively, your invest- 
ment under the FRENCH PLAN 
is a short-term investment. 


4. 


PROFIT—After the repayment 
of the amount of your original in- 
vestment—plus 6%—you receive 
50% of all net profits distributed 
from the property without one 
dollar of your original invest- 
ment! 


SEND THE COUPON 


The Coupon below will bring you 
full details of the FRENCH 
PLAN, so that you can see what 
it should produce in income and 
profits on any portion of your in- 
vestment funds.. Tear it out— 
now—and mail it TO-DAY! 


FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING CO., Inc. 


350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


ow —— SPECIAL COUPON —— 


FRED F. FRENCH INVEST- 
| ING COMPANY, Inc. | 
| 350 Madison Avenue | 
| New York, New York | 
Send the 62-page beok, “The Real Estate 
| Investment of the Future,” and also in- | 
clude data so that I can see what income 
| and what profit should be produced for | 


me by the investment of any portion of 
my funds under the FRENCH PLAN. 


| UD: cde dea. de ob 0 sledh ans eG k 0 hs bee b aula | 
| MBC v0 wicviniceccccccncessctesseeses | 




















What Goes on in Nicaragua? Brit- 
ish Coal Output Recovers Near 
Normal. French Budget 


A poemgage Sars would probably 
pass in Europe for a little inter- 
esting pastime has on the American 
continent assumed a place in the fore- 
front of world politics, chiefly, perhaps, 
through United States activity in aid of 
the recognized Conservative government 
headed by President Adolfo Diaz. The 
arms embargo has been lifted for the 
Conservatives but not for the Liberals 
and the recognized government is being 
indirectly aided by the United States 
in various other ways. 


Nicaraguan History 


The history of the present difficulties 
dates back to 1924 when the Central 
American republic, lying not so very far 
from the Panama Canal Zone, elected 
for President and Vice-president two 
men of different parties. Trouble :be- 
gan almost immediately and has resulted 
in representatives of both the Liberal 
and Conservative parties setting up 
their own President of the Republic. 


N the case of the Liberals the move- 

ment appears to have taken the form 
of revolution, or so the United States 
deems it, by Dr. Juan Sacasa, the Lib- 
eral President, against Adolfo Diaz, 
the Conservative President. 


Naturally, both parties claim the 
other as an outlaw and their President 
as a gross usurper. The United States 
has adopted the attitude that Red 
propaganda, through Mexican channels, 
is behind the Liberal party, and has 
therefore definitely taken sides with the 
Conservatives. 


Dr. Sacasa realizes his impotence if 
a show-down with this country is pre- 
cipitated, and there are rumors, at pres- 
ent writing, that he will resign and 
present a basis for collapse of the “rev- 
olution” and final settlement of the 
internal strife. 


British Coal Output Gains 


Gz BRITAIN—Coal production 
has made good headway since the 
beginning of the new year and out- 
put is currently reported at 4,468,000 
tons per week compared with the 
normal figures of around 5,000,000 tons 
at this time of year. The number of 
miners back at work is indicated at not 
far from 950,000 compared with only 
about 700,000 at the beginning of the 
year. 


Commodity prices have been falling 
for some time but the more recent 
declines are the largest seen for some 
time and the Economist index number 
has dropped to 3,975, the lowest level 
seen since the early part of 1916. 


Paar —The Bank of France con- 
tinues to improve its position and 
has repaid over a billion francs on the 
national debt. Another and more im- 
portant move is the beginning of gold 
shipments to the United States for 
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The action is mysterious as it is sur- 
prising and there are rumored sugges- 
tions that the action precurses stabiliza- 
tion of the franc without ratification of 
the debt agreement which latter course 
is the only other way France could build 
up her credit here to peg exchange 
values. 

Meanwhile, the franc has_ gone 
through into new high ground well 
above 4 cents and the highest levels 
attained since 1925. The 1927 budget 
has passed into law earlier than for 
the past 40 years. Expenditures for this 
year are placed at 39,541,000,000,000 
francs with anticipated revenues. of 39,- 
728,000,000,000, leaving a theoretical 
surplus of 2,500,000,000 francs for the 
year. 


ERMANY—President von Hinden- 

berg has had considerable difficulty 
in collecting a new Government and 
after Luther’s failure the latest to at- 
tempt is Dr. Julius Curtius who is mak- 
ing his attempt at this writing. He 
has powerful interests against him, 
however, and it seems improbable that 


he will succeed any better than the 
others, 





Cotton Prices 
Advancing 


Low Levels Stimulate Consump- 
tion Both Here and Abroad— 
Outlook Brighter 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


OTTON has been on the upgrade 

since the first of the year. It 

has been more of a creeping 
than what might be called an advanc- 
ing market. Yet values have had a 
substantial rise in the aggregate. 

Very few traders profited by the up- 
ward movement as most of them were 
either bearishly inclined, owing to the 
excessive supplies available to spinners, 
or were waiting for reactions to fur- 
nish a better buying basis. 

The enhancement in values was due 
to a good many causes, which were ap- 
parently overlooked by the professional 
trader blinded by the ever present 
enormous supply and hand-to-mouth 
buying policy of a large portion of the 
spinning trade. Chief of these were: 


eS of hedging sales due to 
the large proportion of low grades 
in the cotton picked since December 
Ist, and absence of pressure to sell by 
interior spot holders. 

Steady accumulation of good grades 
of the staple by the larger spot firms 
and possibility of a scarcity of grades 
tenderable on contracts in the spring 
and summer. 

Long period of unfavorable weather 
for picking since the middle of De- 
cember. This created a fear that the 
ginning report due on the 24th would 
come under 16% million bales and add 
strength to the growing belief that the 
final returns of census bureau, due 
March 20th, would fall at least a mil- 
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lion bales short of the Government's 
predicted crop of 18,618,000 bales. 

Improvement in the domestic and 
foreign dry goods markets and expec- 
tation that English mills must soon be- 
come large buyers of the actual as they 
are steadily increasing their working 
hours. 

Dry goods prices have been reduced 
to meet the decline in raw cotton and 
merchants are now buying future sup- 
plies freely and with confidence owing 
to the belief that values have seen the 
lowest. j 

Orders at Manchester, England, are 
increasing in volume from India and 
other large consuming countries. Its 
spindles are expected to be in full opera- 
tion in the near future for the first 
time in six years. 

Steady expansion of exports and 
equally steady decrease in the move- 
ment into sight. 


Large Increase in Exports 


eo by the middle of the 
month were a million and a quarter 
bales larger than a year ago and give 
every promise of running over eleven 
million, as upwards of six million bales 
were exported during the first 5% 
months of the season. 

The weekly movement into-sight, 
which represents the amount marketed, 
has fallen off to about half what it was 
and is now running less than spinners 
are taking. This indicates unmistak- 
ably that the peak of the movement has 
long since been passed and that pressure 
from the crop is diminishing steadily. 

Trade interests have been buying in 
their hedges steadily of late, as a result 
of the above developments, while in- 
vestment buying has continued to ap- 
pear in good volume on every reces- 
sion. 

The steadiness of the market, 
coupled with buying from the two 
elements mentioned above, have intim- 
idated would-be sellers and there has 
been a scarcity of contracts when most 
needed. 

As a result it has taken but little 
buying to either advance prices or hold 
the market steady after the bulges. 


Accumulated Stocks 


T HE only recent unfavorable devel- 

opment is the large accumulation of 
certificated ‘stocks of cotton in New 
York, New Orleans, Galveston and 
Houston. 

These stocks, which are undoubtedly 
being accumulated with the intention of 
delivery on contracts, have reached 
such proportions as to call for more or 
less caution on the part of those work- 
ing on the constructive side. 

Large tenders have had very little 
effect on the market so far this season. 
One reason is that the trade has gotten 
used to them. Another is that the cer- 
tificated stocks are composed of grades 
that are desirable and for which there 
1S a good demand at all times. 

A substantial reaction from recent 
levels is generally looked for but there 
seems to be no question but what the 
lowest prices of the season are behind 
us and that the tendency hereafter, from 


. long range viewpoint, will be towards 
higher levels. 
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See Why for 
Yourself 


The finest vacation you have ever known will also convince 
you that Southern California is truly America’s wonderland. 


EEING Southern Cal- 
ifornia is like seeing 
many parts of Europe. It 
brings the change that 
Europe does, the enchant- 
ment of a different ““atmo- 
sphere”—new experiences, 
unique thrills, strange 
sights. 

Lofty.mountains, verdant val- 
leys, rocky canyons, high van- 
tage points from which you see 
into a distance of a hundred 





miles or more; orange groves and cactus; a 
desert like Sahara; sporty golf courses and 
fine tennis courts; hiking trails and camp- 
ing grounds; great wide beaches by the 


sea; lakes in the clouds—all are here, 
connected by 5000 miles of per- 
fectly paved motor roads, to 
charm, to interest and to 
amaze you every day as long 
as you remain. 


Is it cool? The average mean 
temperatures (the 50-year rec- 
ord of the U.S. Weather Bureau 
in Los Angeles) read thus: 50 
Junes, 66 degrees; 50 Julys, 70; 





50 Augusts, 71; 50 Septembers, 
69. Humidity, too, is always 
low. 


And rain will not spoil your 
plans for daily fun. What a 
promise to you who have but 
a few weeks for a vacation! 
Cool—yet rainless! 


Decide now that you will 
visit it — this summer. Ask 
railroad ticket agents about 
the low round trip fares from 
May 15th until October 31st. 


Come via Los Angeles and 
San Diego, return by way of Santa Bar- 
bara, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma. and Spokane See the 
Great Pacific Coast in one memorable trip. 


We have issued probably the most 
complete book on vacations 
ever printed. We'll send a copy 
free to you. 52 pages, illustrat- 
ed, tell you just what you can 
see and do in this strange land 
of oranges, palm trees and Old 
Spanish Missions. You'll want 
to plan now. 


Just mail coupon below. 





Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


4 





The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s richest 
agricultural communities. 


The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 


Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 
(1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products 
(1925), $23,241,503; Oil Production (1925), 
140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156,177 
tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; 
Total Harbor Tonnage 20,310,743. 


A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year ‘round crops. 
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A.t-Year Cuus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Dept. 2-U, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and 
opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 


| D Los Angeles 0 Orange O Riverside 
0 San Bernardino (© Santa Barbara () Ventura 
| 0 San Diego 4 
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EVERY 
INVESTOR 


Should Read 


DIVERSIFICATION 


and 


VIGILANCE 


It tells briefly how 
the basic principles 
used by Trustees in 
administering large 
funds can be used 
by the private in- 


Send for Booklet No. 2 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
57 William St., 


New York 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Buffalo 
St.Louis San Francisco Seattle 
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Stocks In 1927 
Up or Down? 


What will stocks do in the 
next six months? Should 
you buy —sell or hold? 
What types of securities 
present the most attractive 
possibilities now? 


Our latest bulletin answers 
these and other questions 
that interest everyone 
owning stocks. A copy free. 
This bulletin is definite, 
concise and contains special 
analyses and recommenda- 
tions. Send the coupon. 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin S-174 
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Address. 
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Percy H. Johnston, President, Chemical 
National Bank of New York: 

“American business has, on the whole, 
been prosperous during the past year; 
prospects for next year are more than 
satisfactory. As is usually the case, 


however, all branches 
of the industry and 
production have not 
shared in the pros- 
perity of the past 
year to the same de- 
gree. Some have not 
shared at all. 

“Present indica- 
tions are that ease in 
enormous supply of 
monetary gold in 
conjunction with a falling commodity 
price level, will continue as will the 
policy of “hand to mouth” buying made 
possible through greatly improved trans- 
portation facilities. The enormous pur- 
chasing power of the nation, due to in- 
creased wealth and the complete em- 
ployment of labor at high wages, assures 
a continued large demand for manufac- 
tured products. 

“It is natural that after a prolonged 
period of prosperity we should scrutinize 
more and more carefully the conditions 
and factors underlying the business sit- 
uation and this solicitous attitude on the 
part of business is one of our greatest 
safeguards at the present time.” 

















Louis G. Kaufman, President Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany: 

“As in the past year, so in 1927 we 
may look forward to an increase in 
banking power, to increased savings 
with all that these 
imply, effective de- 
mand for goods, in- 
creased production 
and consumption. 

“It is quite possible 
that the expansion 
may not be propor- 
tionately as great as 
last year, but at least 
normal expansion 
may be_ reasonably 
expected. Bank resources last year in- 
creased to nearly $65,000,000,000, or over 
3 per cent. Savings deposits mount more 
rapidly than ever. Last year they 
reached $24,500,000,000, a per capita jump 
of $7. The average life insurance policy 
is now in excess of $3,000, an increase 
of $300 over a year ago. All these 
achievements constitute effective demand 
for increased employment and produc- 
tion with corresponding business expan- 
sion. 

“There is nothing in sight calculated 
to retard a high output in basic indus- 
tries. New enterprises will give effective 
demand to iron and steel where there 
may be any falling off in present stand- 
ard uses, such as the automobile and 
building trades. But a marked falling 
off in either of these directions is not 
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WHAT THE 
, LEADERS SAY 


to be expected. The peak of the build- 
ing boom may be passed, but every city 
and section is in for a modernization 
program. Building will continue at high 
levels.” 


George E. Roberts of The National City 
Bank of New York in the January bulletin: 

“Although business goes into 1927 
under a slightly reduced head of steam 
as compared with earlier months, there 
is good reason for confidence that the 
essentional parts of the machine are in 
good working order. Retail trade has 
dominated the field of business during 
the past month, and while a large busi- 
ness has been done, the reports indicate 
some irregularity and suggest that de- 
velopments such as the lessened em- 
ployment in automobile centers may have 
had some effect on Christmas trade. It 
is significant to note in this connection 
that the volume of currency in circula- 
tion did not measure fully up to the 
normal Christmas increase, and inas- 
much as a large part of the retail buy- 
ing is done with hand-to-hand currency 
this is usually a good measure of the 
volume of trade.” 


C. W. Nash, president, Nash Motors 
Company: 

“I am not unmindful of the large vol- 
ume of automobiles that were produced 
by the industry during the year just 
closed, nor am I unmindful of predic- 
tions that this year’s 
volume will be so 
great, but it is my 
firm conviction that 
some of the produc- 
ing organizations this 
year will enjoy even 
greater business in 
1927 than in 1926. 
This reward, in my 
opinion, will come 
only to those manu- 
facturers best qualified to build automo- 
biles, while makers of lesser ability no 
doubt will suffer a decided decrease.” 


R. S. Hecht, president, Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company, New Orleans: 

“In looking ahead to 1927 we do not 
see anything in the situation which 
would lead us to believe that it will 
not be a satisfactory year. On the other 
hand we do not think that conditions 
warrant some of the extravagantly op- 
timistic predictions we hear made. 

“Fundamental conditions are sound, 
and our prosperity has been wholesome 
and without inflation. However, in the 
last analysis our prosperity depends in 
large measure on the agricultural situ- 
ation in the United States, and unless 
we get a substantial improvement in 
our farming sections some _ recession 
from our recent high tide of business 
activity seems almost inevitable. But 
even in that event there is no occasion 
for pessimism, for we cannot hope to 
go on indefinitely breaking all previous 
records in business activity.” 
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Oil Position 
Still Good 


- Current High Production More 
Than Offset By Growing 
Consumption of Crude 

and Refined 


By Paul Wagner 


y National Petroleum News 


. ESPITE the fact that crude oil 
D production reached its highest daily 
average peak in history at the turn 
of the New Year, the outlook for 1927 
is considered generally salutary. Produc- 
tion is high enough now, and new develop- 
ments are under way, to assure the Nation 
and the Industry that there will be no 
scarcity of raw material in the present 
year. Usual increases in gasoline con- 
sumption will offset a large part of the 
increased crude oil production and the next 
few months, at least, should find the in- 
dustry prospering when considered as a 
whole. 

There is the danger, of course, that 
spring and summer field development may 
uncover flush areas of the type of Semi- 
nole, Smackover, Powell, Wortham or 
Mexia; but it may not be said truthfully 
at the present time that the industry is 
able to “put its fingers on” any such im- 
‘pending developments. 


Big Producing Fields 


ARTIALLY developed areas that may 

be depended upon to keep production 
averages fairly high in 1927 are mainly 
in such regions as the West Texas plains 
territory and the Texas Panhandle. Both 
of the regions last mentioned will yield 
appreciable quantities of fresh crude pro- 
-duction, but the per well per day averages 
will be found generally small in compari- 
-son with the highly flush yields of such 
‘fields as Smackover, Powell, etc. 

In other words, the areas to be depended 
upon for most of the freshly found pro- 
-duction in 1927 appear at this time to be 
in regions where increased daily average 
yields will reflect the number of wells 
-drilled rather than the highly flush char- 
-acteristics of fewer completions. Although 
‘the conditions now forseen necessarily con- 
template higher producing costs the situ- 
ation is favorable in an economic sense. 
There will be less danger also of crude 
oil markets tumbling downward to the 
point where a burden would be laid on 
the small settled production which con- 
stitutes the backlog of the industry. 

The first six months of 1927 may be re- 
garded as generally favorable for the 
petroleum industry as a whole, perhaps 
longer; but it would be safer to confine 
‘present comment to the time period from 
January to June, inclusive. Thereafter, it 
will be possible either to get a new yard- 
‘stick or to brush the dust off the one now 
in use. 











Homer Gage, president of the Cromp- 
‘ton & Knowles Loom Works, and 
Joseph A. Skinner, treasurer of William 
‘Skinner & Sons, were added to the board 
-of the First National Bank of Boston. 





















LL INVESTORS should benefit by broad 

diversification, preferably by making sys- 
tematic selections from investments of various types, 
or, in any event, from different issues of the same 
general type. 


This important factor can be adequately applied to 
your investments through our extensive offerings 
embracing a wide selection of municipal, railroad, 
public utility and other securities. 


Current offerings furnished on request 


STONE & WEBSTER and BLODGET 


INCORPORATED 


120 Broadway. New York 











DAVEGA: 
“United Sport Shops 


ONE OF THE SMALLER DIVIDEND 

PAYING CHAIN STORE SYSTEMS 

WITH A BROAD FIELD FOR 
EXPANSION 


STOCK APPEARS TO BE SELLING OUT OF 
LINE WITH OTHER CHAIN STORE STOCKS 


Common stocks of chain store systems, well known 
generally to the investing public, command market 
prices ranging from 10 to 20 times the reported 
earnings—and an average of about 3% times the 
net tangible assets. 

The current market price on stock of DAVEGA, Inc., 
is only about 5 times reported estimated earnings for 
the fiscal year ending Feb. 28, 1927—and about 14% 
times net tangible assets. 


Circular on request 


C JESTER, HORN § (o.! 


60 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


FOURTEEN MONTHS, ONE NICHT EACH WEEK, 7 TO 9PM 
THEORY - AUDITINC ~ PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING 


FOR BUSINESS PRACTICE AND C.P.A. EXAMINATIONS 


NO BINDING CONTRACT 





om DPlethod of t trairung’ which will teach men to be~ not seem- 
that will demonstrate what they can do, not what they can 
conveniently memorize 


BOOKKEEPING 


EQUIVALENT TO 112 HOURS EQUIVALENT TO 75 HOURS 


COMMERCIAL LAW ADVANCED 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


NO HOME STUDY NO TEXT BOOKS ALL PRACTICAL WORK 
- NO ADVANCE SEMESTER FEE - MODERATE MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


“These special limted classes are personally conducted by 
FRANK BROAKER cea. 


Through whose eforts was obtained in the United States, the _ficst legal re. 
cognition CHecountancy as a learned profession. To WR WAS Iss 
JSicst CP. ! Certificate Secretary. Ficst rd. 

Sor particulars, terms, efe., write, telephone or call 
Jelephone sturvesant{ 219) 











FOUR MONTHS, TWO NICHTS EACH WEEK, 7TO 9 P.M. 
ELEMENTARY - PREPARATORY 


QUALIFIES FOR ENTRANCE TO ACCOUNTANCY COURSE 


& 4 2 State CPA Gxaminers. i 


J.M.GEAR REGISTRAR 
63 Fifth Tvenue, ew Dork, 


— ENROLLMENT OPEN — REGISTRATION CLOSES WITHOUT NOTICE — 
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Odd Lots 


Allow Diversification 
Increase Safety 
Encourage Outright Purchase 








“Approximately 1/3 the 
daily transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
are in ODD LOTS.” 


Send for our interesting 


booklet “Odd Lot Trading” 


Ask for F. 275 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Casb 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 

New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 

New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 























A NEW 
SITUATION 


Changing conditions 
may have unbalanced 
your investment. hold- 
ings. How long since 
they have been checked 
up? Once a year is none 
too often. 

This is just one of the 
ways that we can -be of 
Service to you. Call upon 
our Statistical Depart- 
ment freely for informa- 
tion or advice on any 
matters relating to in- 
vestment. Large or odd 
lot orders executed with 
careful attention. 


Glad to send you a help- 
ful booklet on Trading 
Methods — no charge. 


Ask for J4 


bea 


CisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 
Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Prophecied Reaction Arrives in Orderly Fashion— 
Sagging Prices May Continue but 
Bargains Begin to Appear 
















By R. W. Schabacker 





















HE reaction in stock prices which 

was predicted at the beginning of 

the year has materialized to a 

moderate degree during the past month 

and the averages here used are currently 

off about 5 points from the peak levels 
reached at the close of 1926. 


The slowness and orderliness of the 


decline indicate ‘cause for optimism 
rather than anxiety and bear out the 
feeling that prices are not tottering on 
the bring of a drastic drop. 

On the other hand, the recession has 
not gone as far as most of the others 
which have occurred during the past 
couple years and there is still room for 
a further sagging market in coming 
weeks. 


N 1925 and 1926 there were four 

major reactions. Three of these 
averaged about 10 points each, while the 
most drastic one,—that of last March,— 
stepped prices down more than 30 
points. It does not appear that the 
January reaction is of such thorough 
character so that perhaps a drop of 10 or 
15 points in the combined averages 
would be a likely figure to count on. 


If this is the case, then perhaps the 
worst of the decline is already over and 
readers who sold their speculative stocks 
out at higher prices might once more 
consider scattered repurchase of the 
better issues on days of especial weak- 
ness. 


In a general way, however, the writer 
is not yet prepared to switch from his 
moderately bearish view of the market 
for the near-term future. 


What seems most likely to happen 
in the market for the next few 





weeks is, to put it baldly, not very much 
of anything. This means a continuation 
of the market thus far in 1927 during 
which the general trend has been slowly 
reactionary while individual issues are 
picked up here and there and thrown 
either up or down with spectacular 
abandon though the movements are 
purely manipulative and do not amount 
to much except for the quick-jumping 
speculator. 

The market is admittedly a two-way 
affair and thus a very difficult one 
either to prophecy or to make money 
in. And the writer believes this situa- 
tion will probably continue through most 
of the coming month. By the close of 
February there may be more definite in- 
dications of what business is going to 
do and also what the next big move 
in stock prices is going to be. 


EANWHILE, it does not appear 

that prices will decline much fur- 
ther on the whole. Good stocks are 
still very definitely a buy but there 
seems no need to reach for them. 

Here the old slogan of “Buy them low 
and sell them high” has a very clear 
point of truthful advice. You may 
safely buy the intrinsically good stocks 
but don’t get excited and buy them the 
day after they have spurted a couple 
of points. Nine times out of ten the 
next week will see them reacting back 
again and the safest advice to give is 
to buy good stocks only on reactions. 

During the next few weeks there ought 
to be a good many bargains coming to 
light in the market which, if accumu- 
lated on their quick shake-outs, should 
yield satisfactory profits before the close 
of the summer. 
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Makin g Your Investments 


Bring Bigger Profits 


Most investors could earn bigger and steadier 
profits on their investments but for one fact:— 


They permit themselves to become sidetracked 
by the day-to-day flurries of the market. Confusion, 
hesitation and doubt follow. The result is a 
meager return, if not an actual loss. Consider how 
much better and safer is this fundamental plan 
which for years has offered the soundest and 
most consistent opportunity for increasing earnings 
on investments: 


(1) Buy securities at low tide when prices are 
below real values. (2) Hold them, ignor- 


inventions—every one of which has had a tremendous influ- 
ence upon investment opportunities. Babson Reports have con- 
stantly aided investors in these troublesome periods. 


Why? Because these reports are the result of faithful 
research and thorough siatistical analysis. 


Facts—Based on Statistics 


In a sirigle sentence you may get the facts and figures on a 
vital point which is the net of a study of a vast amount 
of statistics secured at a cost of thousands of dollars. Though 
built squarely on statistics, Babson’s Reports need no statistician 
to decipher them. In plain and simple words they show how 
to make money in Stocks and Bonds. 


Even if already subscribing to an “economic” 





ing all minor fluctuations, until high tide, 
when prices are high. (3) Then sell those 
securities and reap your profits. 


Plan Followed by Shrewd Investors 


This is the plan followed by the country’s 
shrewdest investors. To get the facts which show 
the ever recurring buying and selling periods, thou- 
sands of these investors, (including individuals and 
concerns of national prominence) constantly rely 
on Babson Reports. These reports continuously 
show in clear, unmistakable language from month 
to month the factors which are shaping funda- 
mental trends in the market. Thus the investor 





Profits 


Service 


By. following the Jong 
swing investment plan 
you actually perform a 
service and accord- 
ingly profit. You buy 
low when money is 
needed to help stabilize 
conditions and you sell 
high when such sales 
help to check inflation. 


service, you need also a truly statistical service— 
one in which actual figures are primary. From these 
figures each investor may, if he chooses, draw his 
conclusions while securing, in addition, the recom- 
mendations of the Babson organization. Founded 
as a statistical organization, statistics have remained 
the keystone of our work. Today, in Babson’s 
Reports you get the benefit of the experience, 
growth and resources of the largest statistical 
organization of its character in the world. 


Tangible and Specific Recommendations 

Babson’s Reports are meant for conservative 
investors who follow the fundamental long-swing 
plan of profiting in stocks and who want to derive 
the maximum safe income from bonds. Such in- 
vestors know there is nothing in “get-rich-quick” 








is in a position to prepare for 
coming events and profit by 
the long swings. 
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Covet tetmate 122 
Time-Tested Service 


Babson’s Reports are a 
time-tested and time-proven 
service. From their begin- 
ning—nearly a quarter of a 
century ago—they have stood 
up under actual experience 
and application. They could 
face no severer trial than 
that which they had to meet 
during the past two decades. 
Within this period have 
occurred a world-war, great 
industrial expansion, and the 
development of far-reaching 
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Investors and business men knowing the im 
swing plans, use the Babsonchart 
show thetrend of business. An area of over. 
X-Y Line tends to be offset by an area of d 
illustrating the Law ofAction and Reaction. 
the relationship of stock and bond prices to fundamental business conditions. 


2 ae 
Babsons 
Reports D pelt ise iat a 
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THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION [] City.65¢... 


BABSON PARK 8 si 


MASSACHUSETTS , 


ustrated above. The shaded 


schemes. Babson’s Reports give clearly and unmistak- 
ably our views on when to buy 
or sell and what to buy or sell. 


16 18 


Preliminary 
of American Business 


(Showing Business with Price Inflation Eliminated ) 


Begin to Plan Now for 
the Next Period 
Every time that stocks are 
a purchase for the long 
swing many investors lose the 
opportunity, not from lack of 
intelligence, but lack of prep- 
aration. Hence we earnestly 
advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the 
next buying period to look 
into the subject at once. This 
topic is concisely but fully 
discussed in the Babson 
booklet “Should Business 
Men Buy Stocks’? Write for 
a copy, gratis. Use coupon. 


of fundamental long- 
areas 
ion above the middle or 
below the middle -line— 
eother lines, as indicated,show 
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Largest Statistical Community in America- 
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66 T NFORMATION”’ 
which you can 
get for nothing is 
usually worth 
what is costs. 


The Moody or- 
ganization gathers 
business and in- 
vestment informa- 
tion at an annual 
cost of hundreds 
of thousands of 
dollars. This is 
made available to 
investors in our 
Weekly Review, 
through our Su- 
pervisory Service 
and in the Moody 
Manuals. Let us 
advise you how 
your requirements 
can best be met. 















Valuable 
Information 
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Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 















































Making an 
Essential 


product in large popu- 
lar demand, a prosper- 
ous company operating 
six factories must in- 
crease its facilities still 
further to meet its or- 
ders. It has a notable 
record of success and 
its securities are a most 
attractive purchase at 
present prices. 
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the stimulus of annual motor 

shows has been rather disappoint- 
ing to those who expect fireworks at 
this time of the year. One of the dif- 
ficulties is that there are too many 
such persons who bought on the antici- 
pation of “motor show advances.” They 
bought from the insiders who know that 
the drastic decline in the motor indus- 
try during November and December of 
last year is much more significant than 
a curious crowd in Grand Central 
Palace. 

The writer does not mean to be bear- 
ish on all motor stocks. The motor 
business has not gone to pot in the last 
few months but is merely recovering 
from a bit of over-enthusiasm and per- 
haps getting ready for another forward 
spurt in the spring. 

But the investor should not grab 
blindly at the motors. The point of 
saturation has not been reached; but the 
point of intense competition and the 
“survival of the fittest” has been 
reached, and it will show up in the fu- 
ture just as it already has in the past. 


RR tte stim of the motor stocks to 


Packard Motors 


ACKARD continues to put out a 

beautiful line of high-grade cars and 
is continually gaining in sales and favor 
with the right class of buyers. The 
first quarter of the fiscal year, which be- 
gan last September may not show up 
so well but production is now back on 
practically a capacity basis of over 3,000 
cars a month. 

Last year the dividend of $2.40 per 
share per annum, excluding extras, was 
earned about two and a half times over 
and 1927 ought to show it earned at 
least that and probably more on the ad- 
ditional amount of stock outstanding 
after the recent stock dividend. Selling 
around 34 the issue offers a yield of 7 
per cent., without extras, and a price of 
50 by summer is far from impossible. 


Marmon for the Pull 


NOTHER stock whose merits are 

brought sharply to favorable at- 
tention by the show exhibits and new 
developments is that of the Marmon 
Motor Car Company, listed on the New 
York Curb Exchange. Capitalization is 
small, consisting only of $750,000 in 
bonds, $1,000,000 in preferred stock and 
200,000 shares of no-par common. On 
the latter issue the company earned $8 
a share for the fiscal year ended last 
July compared with less than $7 per 
share in the preceding year on a smaller 
amount of stock. 

The company is a comparative new- 
comer to the public, having been closely 
held until late last year when 40,000 
shares were publicly offered at 48%. 
The capitalization is still comparatively 
small, pushing per-share earnings up 
rapidly on small gains in net profit. The 
company has just introduced a new ser- 
ies of small and popularly-priced 8-cyl- 


inder models which look like a big sell- 
ing line. 


NFORTUNATELY the stock has at 

this writing spurted up 10 points in 
a couple of days to around 60 but the 
yield is still 7 per cent. on the $4 per 
share per annum dividend basis and the 
stock looks capable of close to par if 
the new models prove as popular as the 
writer thinks they will be. The stock is 
speculative but it looks good, especially 


on any reactions after its swift upward 
flight. 


Movies Preferred 


HE preferred stock of Metro-Gold- 

wyn Pictures Corporation has been 
recommended from time to time since 
it started in at around 20 a little over 
a year ago. The stock has borne out its 
prophecies in staging a slow but very 
certain advance to current levels around 
25. It is a 7 per cent. issue with par 
value at 27 so that even now it stilt 
yields over 7% per cent. 

The company is one of the smaller and 
more successful motion picture concerns 
with powerful backing and capable man- 
agement. The common is entirely owned 
by Loew’s, Inc., and it seems quite rea- 
sonable to expect calling of the pre- 
ferred in the not far distant future. The 
stock will probably not go much above 
27, therefore, but meanwhile it still of- 
fers a good short-term medium with a 
high dividend yield. 

Net increased from $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000 last year and the 1926 report shows 
$17 a share earned on the preferred 
stock or nearly ten times the regular 
dividend rate. 


Barking Dogs 

: “Barking Pup” has come to town 

under wide-spread heralding by the 
newspapers, magazines, and cigar store 
windows. Which prompts the observa- 
tion that popularity and consequent 
profits in the popular cigarette field to- 
day follow widely dispensed and clever 
advertising quite as much as they accom- 
pany quality in the product. 

And the moral here to be drawn is 
that Barking Dogs seem already to 
have raised quite a cry. Their pedigree 
is a bit hard to follow but they come 
from a good family. The immediate 
sire is Continental Tobacco Company 
which is currently in process of merger 
with Philip Morris to form a new com- 
pany whose stock -will, it appears, be 
held chiefly by United Cigar and Schulte. 


Some Old Favorites 


ITHOUT detailed comment stocks 

which still look in favorable posi- 
tion include General Railway Signal, 
Timken Roller Bearing, United States 
Rubber, Cuba Cane preferred, Cuban 
American Sugar, Loew’s, Inc., Balti- 
more and Ohio, Wabash “A” preferred, 
Armour of Illinois, Class A., Atchison, 
Pere Marquette, Union Pacific and New 
York Central. 
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Have You Profited 


From the 


Stock Market Advance? 


LIENTS of the American Institute of Finance have and are profiting from 

the advance in individually sound securities in the stock market! 

After advising acceptance of profits in late March, 1926, from “short sales” 
made during the distribution of the winter, the Weekly Investment Advisory 
Bulletins of the Institute forecasted the ensuing discriminatory advance and have 
since outlined specific buying opportunities, as follows: 


Present Points 

Price Profit 
Bulletin March 27, 1926—Buy Atchison......................0000: at 125 165 40 
Bulletin April 3, 1926—Buy International Comb. Eng............. at 35 (Sold at) 55 20 
Bulletin April 10, 1926—Buy Pere Marquette..................... at 83 115 32 
Bulletin May 1, 1926—Buy U. S. Industrial Alcohol............. at 50 (Sold at) 78 28 
Bulletin May 22, 1926—Buy Mack Trucks.....................6. at 106 (Sold at) 126 20 
Bulletin May 29, 1926—Buy Chesapeake & Ohio................. at 125 (Sold at) 164 39 
Bulletin June 12, 1926—Buy Air Reduction...................... at 112 142 30 
Bulletin June 26, 1926—Buy Public Service Corp. N. J............. at 86 96 10 
Bulletin July 10, 1926—Buy Union Carbide & Carbon............ at 86 105 19 
Bulletin July 31, 1926—Buy Eastman Kodak.................... at 113 133 20 
Bulletin Aug. 7, 1926—Buy Air Reduction...................... at 121 142 21 
Bulletin Aug. 28, 1926—Buy Colorado & Southern............... at 65 90 25 
Bulletin Sept. 18, 1926—Buy Lehigh Valley...................... at 89 119 30 
Bulletin Oct. 9, 1926—Buy International Harvester............. at 130 148* 18 
Bulletin Oct. 18, 1926—Buy Atchison ...................eeeeeeee at 145 165 20 
Bulletin Nov. 6, 1926—Buy International Telephone............. at 117 129 12 
Bulletin Nov. 13, 1926—Buy Baldwin Locomotive................ at 128 154 26 





*Includes value of recent stock dividend. 


An average profit of 67.24 per cent. on the capital invested. 
Further Opportunities Ahead! 


Further opportunities for profit are present NOW. Place yourself in a position 
to benefit from them. Send for Advisory Bulletin and detailed method of 
operation. 


Just sign and return the blank below—no obligation on your part. 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Return the attached coupon and | 
we will gladly mail you, without | 
obligation, our latest analysis of 

| 


Please send me, gratis, Advisory Bulletin FBF, and 
your plan for taking advantage of opportunities ahead. 


CORO G0 086 C O20 OTD 02 O00 00066 66 0.8 
cower eersresesreeessece 


the present situation with specific 
recommendations. 


Street 


| City and State 


PL LRECDCOOPCORSE PCP SCLOCE CORSO O0A 0494000008 
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= Gcuide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Shares Book Earns. 


Thou. 
Par Out 
No 201 
No 2,178 
100 260 
No 150 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 770 
100 610 
No 903 
100 450 
100 9,216 
20 611 
100 400 
50 3,000 
25 2,000 
No 594 
100 2,324 
100 676 
100 200 
100 1,520 
100 1,802 
No 770 
No 508 
No 252 
No 600 
No 490 
25 1,798 
100 .< 332 
No 1,123 
100 930 
100 1,158 
No «« 335 
25 4,391 
No 2,712 
No «- 500 
100 342 
No 1,500 
No ,600 
No 477 
No 1,760 
25 2,530 
100 550 
No 500 
10 1,000 
No 235 
100. 425 
50 1,680 
No 1,935 
No 2,661 
No 1,613 
100 1,125 
No 370 
No 4,500 
No 100 
No 730 
100 200 
No 7,211 
No 8,700 
No 325 
No 602 
100 651 
100 2,495 
100 125 
100 400 
No 1,330 
100 1,211 
- 350 
fe) 579 
No 646 
100 1,000 
25 1,673 
No 500 
No 4,366 
10 3,679 
(a 
June 30. 


com. stk. 


Value 1925 
71 $10.24 
73 8.18 

162 8.78 
126 6.104 
38 8.19 
134 6.77¢ 
65 Nil 
155 19.17 
45 4.50 
141 3.37 
118 =11.65 
1l 3.90 
158 Nil 
71 5.84 
4 2.60 

4.73 
218 17.18 
215 26.93 
228 Nil 
132 12.14 
163 5.30 
62 4.658 
56 0.50 
84 6.882 
35 6.005 
91 12.64 
36 3.60 
100 4.40 
40 5.35 
191 21.32 
100 Nil 
42 3.91 
27 221 
9 5.67 
10 14.47 
106 4.65 
41 5.38 
110 6.89 
58 10.99 
12 1.60° 
29 2.16 
144 5.053 
4 Nik 
34 1.16 
90 Nil 
170 ~° 11.55 
127 8.00 
Nil 4.02 
73 8.73 
25 1.01 
148 3.71 
107 . - 12.86 
9 3.08 
74 = 10.10 
42 1.03" 
156 5.79 
41 5.12 
69 19.15 
20 5.06 
40 24.00 
143 = 30.59 
151 8.54 
126 7.17 
105 3.81 
32 ~=16.07° 
156 12.75 
76 3.288 
42 489 
13 1.56 
192 16.33 
35 3.00 
115 1.14 
44 5.344 
13 3.17 


) Pastiy extra. (c) Year ended February 23. 
(h) Year ended July 31. 
30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


Section One 
(See page 64 for Second Section) 
Earns. 1926 Div. 
m=months Rate 

77,9 mm Ait Reduction... isc... 
baacnces Allied Chemical.........+0. 6 

6.65, 9 m Allis Chalmers... ..040% 0%. 6 
Nil4 Amer. Beet Sugar........ 
eee ee a oe re 2 
6.67¢ Amer. Car & Fdry........ 6 

3.11,6 m Amer. Locomotive........ 8 

11.65, 6 m Amer. Smelt. & Refin..... 8 

3.87,9 m Amer. Steel Fdrys....... 3 
fanaiva Amer. Sugar Refin....... 5 

903,9 m Amer. Tek & Tet....<... 9 
prenies Amer. W. W. & Elec 1.60u 
ae Amer. Woolen............ sia 
Tee Anaconda Copper........ 3 

062, 10m -Armour @ Co, (fil) “A”... .. 
kaa Assoc. Dry Goods........ 2.50 
Satins Atch. Top & S. Fe....... 7 
Saaraats Atlantic Coast Line....... 7 
veacan BONE EGG rccicceecees 7 
geek Baltimore & Ohio........ 6 

5.93,9 m Bethlehem Steel ........ 

5.528 Brook-Manhattan. Trans.. 
giatatba Brook Union Gas......... 4 

O96. 6 t Brown SRE ciccscecicccss Z 

400,6 m Burroughs Add Mach..... 3 
12.36° California Packing........ + 

2mm,9m -Caltfornia Pete. .....es. 2 

Nil, 9 m Central Leather pfd...... 
ree Certo Gé PSCC... icc ces é 
Daveeree Chesapeake & Ohio....... 8 
emis Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd.... 

2.48,9 m Childs Company........... 2.40t 

195.9 m Chile Copper .....c.cscne 2.50 

i, 2 CRE VRIEE OND: oc doc sec cee 3 

16-2e, FM “QOEOICONE oitsdese cess’ 7 

4.28,9 m Col. Fuel & Iron......... 

434.9 m Col Gas & Blec...i..502% 5 
eee Con, Ssa8 OF IN. © cess oss 5 
p%icteiers Cantinental Can ...60000 5 
1.15 Continental Motors ...... 0.80 

1.80, 6 m Corn. Prods. Refin........ 2 

$30,9m Crucible Steel ........50. 6 
Nilk Cuba ‘Cane. Sugar: ..%.63.s 
0.39% Cuban Amer. Sugar....... 1 

2.66,6 m Davison Chemical......... 

12.13,9 m Del. & Hudson........... 9 

7.96,9 m_ Del., Lack & West....... 6 

5.58,9 m Dodge Bros. “A”......... 

11.86,9 m Du Pont de Nemotrs..... 7 
saenee Elec. Power & Light.....  .. 

ts a. fe errr aia 

6.04,6 m Famous Players........... 10 

208 3m  Fieisenmann Go......cccce 2 

6a1,39m Foundation Co. .... 25... 8 

148,9 m Freeport Texas........... Z 

2.21,6 m General Asphalt .......... & 

417,9 m General Electric .......... 4 

15.08,9 m General Motors .......... 7 

8.09,9 m. Gen. Ry. Signal........... 4 

0.08, 6 m Goodrich, B. F........... 4 

5.24,6 m Goodyear Tire pfd........ 7 

1.52,6 m Great Northern pfd....... § 

3.68,9 m Gulf States Steel......... 5 

1.13,3 m Hudson & Manhat........ 2.50 

5.00,9 m Hudson Motor ............ 3.50 

6.42, 8 m Illinois Central ........... 7 
EPR. i ay ae eee 

421,9 m_ Int. Bus. Machines........ 3 

1.16,6 m_ Int. Combust. Eng........ Z 
ree? Int. PiaPvesters......<ssicece 6t 

220,9 m Int. Nickel :........ccc00e 2 
baietaat BG, EE? a bas eins cccedtec 2 
ee Kennecott Copper........, 5 

eat, Bom ~ Tivtewe, B. Bho. cccccscccsas 1.20 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(i) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


117- 30; 
117- 34; 
97- 8; 
108- 24; 
296- 22; 
116- 20; 
145- 9; 
138- 25; 
50- 18; 
148- 36; 
144- 91; 
76- 25; 
170- 16; 
105- 28; 
27- 19; 
141- 10; 
137- 75; 
268- 77; 
156- 27; 


"21-25 
20-25 
"45-'2° 
15-’25 
15-’25 
15-’25 
15-25 
15-’25 
19-’25 
15-’25 
15-25 
24-’25 
15-’25 
16-25 
19-25 
16-’25 
10-’25 
’20-’25 
15-'25 
¢ *15-'25 


; °17-’25 
9; ’23-’25 
; °15-’25 
; °14-’25 
; °24-’25 
; 17-25 
3; °23-’25 
; °15-’25 


3; °17-’25 
5 715~'25 


; 5 °15-'25 


; 24-25 


; 15-25 
; '21-'25 


; °19-’25 
5 °15-’25 


: '20-25 
: 1525 
: 14-25 
: '22-25 
; '20-'25 
: °16-’25 
: 16-25 
: '20-25 
5 '20-25 
5 15-125 
» 121-125 
: "49-725 
: '22-25 
5 °19-'25 


7; °15-’25 


128- 51; 
193- 25; 
38- 4; 
140- 20; 
126- 81; 
39- 9: 
176- 24; 
70- 20; 
150- 67; 
57- 11: 
92- 19: 


64- 15; 


885-110; 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
(k) Year ended September 30. .() Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Plus 2% in 


; 19-25 
3 °23-'25 
3; °23-’25 
7; °19-’25 
; "10-25 
; °15-’25 
; °24-'25 
; °19-’25 
; °20-’25 
; °23-25 


"15-’25 
"16-’25 
°22-’25 
°23-’25 
”15-’25 
"22-’25 
’20-’25 
°22-’25 
"18-’25 
"16-’25 
"17-’25 
"15-’25 
’20-’25 


Prices 1926 
High Low 
14634-1074 
149 -106 
9444- 7834 
3834- 21 
63%- 3878 
114%- 91% 
119%- 90% 
152 -109% 
47 - 40 
87%4- 65% 


26244-18154 
167%4- 92% 
10934- 83% 
51%- 37% 
77%- 54% 
9734- 68 
4854- 293% 
122 - 77% 
74%- 66% 
38%- 2934 
68%- 43% 
73%4- 57% 
1783-112 
24 - 143 


90 - 63% 
11534- 87 
9214- 70 
13%- 9% 
5134- 355% 
8234- 64 
11%- 85% 
303%- 20% 
4634- 2334 
18314-15034 
153%4-129 
4734- 2144 
18134-157 
341%4- 15% 
42 - 22% 
12734-103% 
5634- 3234 
17934- 734 
36 - 1954 
9414- 50 
9514- 79 
22534-113%4 
937%- 60% 
72034- 39% 
1097%- 96% 
8414- 6814 
9334- 513% 
4134- 35 
123%4- 4034 
131 -113% 
5334- 243% 
5634- 38% 
6414- 33% 
15934-11234 
4634- 323% 
6334- 4434 
6434- 4934 
82 - 4234 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


Pres. Yield 


Prices 
140 
135 


47 


% 
3.6 
44 
6.7 
42 
6.0 
7.7 
5.8 
6.6 
6.1 
5.9 
6.8 


61 
68 
42 


3.8 


47 
5.4 
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(g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 
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Fenner & Beane 
60 Beaver St. New York 
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Y: Stock Exchange 
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New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade ‘ 
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New Orleans Board of Trade 
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Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n. 
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SUGAR RUBBER 
| _ PROVISIONS 
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Bought and sold for cash or 
} carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 














Better Prospect 
for Textiles 


Some Disappointment Over Lag- 
ging Conditions But Improved 
Buying is Anticipated 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor Textile World 


ORE or less disappointment is 
exes at the lack of activity 

since the first of the year. There 
was a feeling in the cotton goods trade 
that the basis on which 1927 started 
would be sufficiently attractive to buy- 
ers to cause anticipation of requirements 
and a liberal volume of purchasing. 
These expectations have not been ful- 
filled. 
And yet the majority are optimistic 
about the first quarter of the year and 
expect buying will be done on a more 
liberal scale. The cheapness of raw 
material however, is not in itself likely 
to bring about a change in the attitude 
of buyers. If the latter feel that their 
retail method of purchasing has been 
a success and that they are still going 
to be able to buy merchandise as and 
when they want it, there is likely to be 
little deviation from the policy which 
has marked distributors’ reaction to the 
primary market for the last two years. 
It is true that stocks are low and 
inventories have been very restricted. It 
is also true that the likelihood of de- 
preciation in purchased merchandise is 
much less than when prices were on a 
higher level. But all these factors are 
more than counter-balanced by the 
knowledge of the buyer that there con- 
tinues to be an over-production. 


Prices Firming up 


HE stronger position of the cotton 
market since the first of the year 
has led to a prophecy that higher prices 
on manufactured goods will be wit- 
nessed. As a matter of fact, this change 
has come about in a few instances, while 
generally there is a very decided re- 
sistance to demands for reductions. 
| The manufacturer is beginning to ad- 
just himself to hand-to-mouth buying 
and is taking care that ‘he ‘does~ not 
accumulate stocks which must be mar- 
keted at reductions if not at ruinous 
prices. Under these conditions it is very 
possible to foresee a situation where, 
provided demand should develop, the 
buyer would have difficulty in the exact 
type of merchandise he desires. 

This does not méan necessarily a 
scarcity, but might very easily invoive 
considerable substitution as well as in- 
ability on the part of the seller to take 
advantage of the developing demand 
which called for prompt delivery. 

Cotton yarns are stronger, though the 
market has not developed any active 
buying. Inquiries which have been made 
indicate that the yarn consumer is in 
need of increased supplies but has first 
to be convinced that prices have 
touched bottom. 


N the woolen goods market there is 
an under-current of optimism, and it 
would appear that conditions have 
changed for the better. This situation 
does not obtain with regard to all mills, 
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Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. 
Par Out Value 1925 
$50 1,210 $90 $6.64 
25 1,430 28 6.35 
No 1,060 31 4.443 
100 80 168 21.27 
100 1,170 144 15.98 
No 673 58 13.62 
No 408 8 2.34 
No 1,895 47 8.11 
No 1,357 48 481 
100 718 100 ~=10.70 
160 496 107 5.40 
10 1,141 25 8.40 
No 2,730 158 5.95? 
25 2,046 41 5.80 
No 1,100 25 5.52 
100 206 266 14.17 
No 200 36 4.29 
100 3,832 141 12.67 
100 304 242. 16.14 
100 1,571 100 4.72 
100 1,373 166 18.67 
10 3,793 15 3.12 
100 2,480 170 7.24 
25 698 36 6.77 
25 1,100 25 2.40 
10 2,615 18 4.84 
50 1,675 56 9.91 
50 10,000 86 6.23 
100 450 134 §©11.69 
50 928 61 7.10 
No 329 Nil 2.27 
50 303 107 6.85 
100 125 228 0.51 
No 3,577 22 2.10 
100 1,350 122 3611.68" 
No 1,155 8 2.33 
50 1,400 80 10.25 
100 100 28 16.16 
100 300 216 6.88 
100 453 153 14.89 
100 164 170 8.46 
100 87 87 5.85 
100 370 - 112 4.39 
No 4,200 28 5.23 
No 4,492 48 1.01 
100 100 194 15.09 
100 3,724 158 8.36 
100 1,200 163 16.32 
No 766 37 6.38 
25 20,292 40 4.72 
25 9,516 33 3.46 
No 600 40 12.57 
No 1,875 50 8.55 
25 6,578 42 6.02 
No 2,540 5 2.25 
No 1,201 22 6.73 
100 660 58 8.10 
25 400 37 5.86 
100 2,223 175 15.40 
No 2,500 70 9.20 
100 120 228 38.84 
100 240 oy 6.74 
No 666 53 8.13¢ 
100 810 170 1492 
100 5,083 281 12.86 
100 654 143 5.75 
100 600 106 4.27 
100 998 164 15.21 
50 788 60 8.78 
50 2,290 70 6.454 
50 800 70 =©10.55 
5 5,527 14 4.36 
25 2,600 34 9.46 
100 127 112 Nil 


(a) Partly extra. 





(c) Year ended February 23. 
i 30. (h) Year ended July 31. 
() _— charges for depletion. 


Section Two 
(See page 62 for First Section) 
Earns. 1926 Div. 
m=months Rate 
$6.26,9 m Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 
baaaie’s Liggett & Myers “B”..... 4a 
6.033 SPIE, MIO. oa 60 3005/0 sowed 2 
peeacs RGOREH WTR ok0c:0eis'ee caro ae 
are Louisville & Nashville.... 7 
O02. 9 mm BESCE TEMCES ci.ccaicsiscincc 6 
3.30, 9 m2 Magma Copper ........... 3 
674.9 cg BMatiand OF) .oicccsccccs 4 
7.87, 9 m* Mid-Continent Pet........ ate 
4.22,6 m Missouri Pacific, pfd..... a6 
5.02,9 m Montana Power ......... 3 
steers Montgomery Ward....... 4 
8.51? WOME BEGtOTS. oo s ccc ccses 4 
6.32, 12 m National Biscuit .......... 5 
4.30,9 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 
aioe National LEAd ..... 2.600% 8 
416. 6Gm “HH. ¥. Aierake........... 3 
11.18,9 m New York Central........ 7 
15.05,9 m N. Y. Chic. & St. L...... lla 
3.82,9m N. Y., N. H. & Hart..... ain 
5.19,3 m Norfolk & Western...... 8a 
1.00, 3 m North American........... 10r 
essen Northern Pacific ......... 5 
6.43,9 m Owens Bottle ............ 4u 
re Pacific Gas & Elec........ Z 
5.273 Peteere BGG... ....0.00. 2.40 
5.56,6 m Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”..... 6 
ueaas Pennsylvania R. R........ 3.50 
3.03, 3 m Pere Marquette .......... 8a 
6g Philadelphia Co........... 4 
1.16,9 m_ Pierce-Arrow ............ ss 
i es a. & | A eee 6 
oer Pressed Steel Car........  .. 
0.79, 3 m Public Service, N. J...... 2 
12.07 DS cab dawse neds 8 
235,9m - Bete Corp. “A”......... si 
| € . Fe reer vere a 
12.80,9 m Remington Typewriter....  .. 
8.14,9 m Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 
2.74,3 m_. St. Louis-San Fran....... 7 
1.23,3 m St. L.-Southwestern...... ies 
6.00,9 m Savage Arms............. 4 
3.83,9 m Seaboard Air Line........ ee 
saat Sears-Roebuck ........... 2.50 
3.60,6 m Sinclair Consol. Oil....... bes 
pews Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... 6 
tina Southern Pacific.......... 6 
2.96, 3 m Southern Railway......... Z 
exncedh Standard Gas & Elec.... 3v 
eeniale Standard Oil of N. J...... 1 
ia Standard Oil of Cal....... 2 
8.00,9 m Stewart-Warner ........: 6 
6.08, 9 m Studebaker Corp.......... 5 
ga koe ‘Detas GOMOANY .. 6.6... 3 
2.49,9 m Texas Gulf-Sulphur....... 4 
4.08,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 4a 
415,6m Tobacco Products......... 7 
3.08, 9 m Underwood Typewriter... 4 
eae 4 SE EEE bccccccecee. 
>) wey e Mai” errrrreee 4 
ere! U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 10 
ita ae U. S. Indust. Alcohol..... 5 
3.20,6 m U.S. Realty & Improv... 4 
2.84,6m WU. S. Rubber............. a 
 £ Fae eS  Perrrrrrrrrrre 7 
RR, ee 
Sicnaicl ‘Western Pacific ..........5 © o« 
11.38, 9 m Western Union .......... 8 
sama Westinghouse Air Brake.. 7a 
5.954 Westinghouse El. & Mfeo. 4 
re White Motors ........... 4 
390,9 m  Willys-Overland ......... A 


Woolworth, F. W........ 5 
Worthington Pump....... P 
(d) Year Neer; March 31. 


(i) Year ended August 31 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Long Term 
Price Range 


89- 40; 
92- 50; 
45- 10; 
144- 30; 
155- 85; 
242- 25; 
46- 15; 
61- 12; 
62- 22; 
92- 22: 
115- 42; 
84- 12; 
488- 75; 
79- 38; 
Listed Jan. 
175- 38; 
57- 25; 
138- 62; 
183- 67; 
89- 10; 
151- 84; 
75- 17; 
119- 50: 


55- 29; 
122- 23; 
59- 28; 
102- 47; 
65- 36; 
155-101; 
246- 52: 
250- 8: 
171- 35; 
185- 17; 
145- 23: 
139- 70; 
47- 6; 
45- 12; 
145- 76; 
144- 76; 
84- 32; 
105- 29; 
40- 5; 
220- 50: 
117- 20; 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
Year ended September 30. (n 


°15-'25 
°19-'25 
‘." 

"20-'25 
°15~'25 
"21~'25 
°19-'25 
°21~'25 
"20-'25 
°17-'25 
°15-'25 
°19-'25 
'23-'25 
'23-'25 
5, 1926 
"16-'25 
°22-'25 
°15-'25 
'23-'25 
°15-'25 
°15-'25 
'23-'25 
°15-'25 
; "18-'25 
; °19-'25 
5 '21~'25 


3 720-25 
; 716-25 
3 717-25 
; 715-25 
3 °23-25 
; 718-’25 
; 716-25 
; °23-’25 
; °15-’25 
; 719-’25 
; 715-’25 
; °21-’25 
; 718-25 
3 °17-"25 
; °15-’25 
: 17-25 
; ’20-’25 
s 45.25 
3 719-25 
; °15-’25 
; °15-’25 
; °15-’25 
; °19-’25 
; °13-’25 


; ‘21-25 
: °20-'25 


; 719-’25 


20-25 
21-25 
22-25 
2225 
23-25 
15-25 
15-25 
15-25 
"16-25 
"19-’25 
"15-'25 
16-25 
20-25 
20-25 
16-25 
15-25 
15-'25 
"17-25 
17-25 
"18-25 
15-125 


High Low 
Prices 1926 
106 - 75% 
102 - 71 
4814- 34% 
17734- 88 
144 -118 
159 - 89% 
447%- 34 
633%%- 49% 
37 + 27% 
95 -71% 
8634- 693% 
82 - 56 
70%- 52 
102 - 74 
- 371 ZA 


% 
170%6- — 


BK. 65% 
9034- 5334 
1337%-118 
45%4- 31% 
783- 56% 
57%- 485% 
- 67 
91 - 59% 
43%- 19 
135 


es 

19934-14534 
6154- 32 
101%- 79 

127 - 83% 
6356- 44 


112%- 96% 
13134-10354 
69 - 51 


4634- 37% 
6354- 5254 
927%- 61 
62 - 47 
58 - 48 
52 - 39 
85 - 447% 
11654- 95% 
6334- 43% 
1685-14134 
126 - 98 
2483-150 
8414. 4534 
71%- 48% 
8834- 50% 
16034-117 
52 - 33% 
3914- 27% 
1577-1343 
146 -105%/ 
79%%- 65 
90 - 51% 
34 - 18 
222 -1351% 
4434- 1934 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


Year ended October 31. 


Pres. Yield 


Prices % 
118 29 
100 = 40 

48 42 
158 “a 
128 = 5.5 

9 ~8=««64 

35 8.4 

57 74 

36 - 

91 od 

82 6.1 

66 61 

66 61 

98 49 

41 7.3 
165 48 

41 7.3 
141 49 
187 6.2 

43 sis 
160 35.0 

46 100 

83 = 6.0 

78 102 

32. 6.2 

357.1 

63 9.5 

57 = 6.6 

115 7.0 

8 47 

21 aa 
124 49 

41 ae 

a 62 
18 43 

51 as 

9 47 
118 a 

62 65 
103 6.9 

62 a 

69 §658 

35 a 

50 520 

20 - 
130 646 
108 = 5.6 
124 8 57 

55 75 

390s 2.6 

58 37 

65 92 

53 9.4 

57 5.3 

51 8.0 

80 865.0 
109 64 

47-83 
162 62 
11460=— 35 
220 4.2 

78 386.6 

64 «63 

60 . 
157. 45 

33 ‘ 

28 a 
144 5.5 
135 5.2 

69 5.8 

55 7.3 

22 ; 
177 28 

22 


(g) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Plus 2% in 
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Sound bonds 
- | 
investments 
How Corporation Bonds 
are issued and how every 
possible safeguard is 
thrown around them for 
the protection of the in- 
vesting public is interest- 
ingly told in our booklet, 


“Bonds of American 
Industries.” 


We would like to send every 
investor a copy, free. 


Ask for AF-2454 


AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 











Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member New York Produce Exchange 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 

















How Many of YOUR 


Executives Read 


Forbes? 
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A. WHEELER has been advanced 

e to the presidency of the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Company, succeed- 
ing H. M. Jewett, 
now chairman. Mr. 
Wheeler has been 
‘| with the Paige-De- 
troit company for 
fourteen _ years. 
Henry Krohn, head 
of the sales division, 
and Thomas Bradley, 
head of the purchas- 
ing division, have 
both been named 
general vice-presidents and also elected 
to the board. 

M. B. Urquhart is now in charge of 
the Western management of the Phila- 
delphia Grease Manufacturing Company. 

Herbert E. Maxson, vice-president 
of the America Fore Companies, was 
elected a director of the American Eagle 
Fire Insurance Company. 

C. W. Pierce, vice-president, and 
Charles E. Swan, treasurer, of the First 
American Insurance Company, were 
elected directors. 

G. G. Guthrie Hunter has been elected 
vice-president and controller of the In- 
ternational Combustion Engineering 
Company. 

J OSEPH P. GRACE, president of W. 

R. Grace & Company, has been 
elected a director of Engineers Public 
Service Company. 

F. F. Fitzpatrick, president of the 
American Locomotive Company, and 
Dallas D. Pratt, have been elected to 
the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany board. 

Andrew G. Pierce, president of the 
American Woolen Company of Massa- 
chusetts, has succeeded John W. Bur- 
rows, as president of the American 
Woolen Company of New York (sell- 
ing organization). 

John A. Coe, president of the Amer- 
ican Brass Company, has been elected a 
director of Anaconda Copper. 

Charles S. McClellan, chairman of 
the Lawyers Westchester Mortgage & 
Title Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Lawyers Title & Guaranty 
Company. 

Elisha Walker, president and chair- 
man, and Henry Lockhart, jr., vice- 
president of Blair & Company, have 
been elected directors of the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation. 

powsst. CROSLEY JR., of Cincin- 

nati has been elected president of the 
De Forest Radio Company. Dr. Lee 
De Forest was elected vice-president. 
The new board consists of Mr. Crosley, 
Dr. De Forest, Lewis M. Crosley, of 
Cincinnati; Charles Sawyer, of Cin- 
cinnati; James I. Bush, of New York; 
A. D. Lord, of New York, and R. E. 
Field, of Cincinnati. 

B. L. Bugg was elected president of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Line 
railroad. Mr. Bugg was formerly re- 
ceiver for the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic road. 




















Stock Market 
Outlook 


1927? 


One year ago, the American Se- 
curities Service stood practically 
alone in its market forecast for 
1926— which later proved sound 
and profitable. 


This market now is puzzling most 
investors. 


Hold Stocks? Buy More? Sell? 


Send for our latest 1927 market 
analysis, on what to do. (Copy of 
1926 forecast will be included 
also.) We have no stocks to sell 
but provide the Complete Security 
Market Service, valuable to every 
investor. 


Simply ask for annual forecast 
Simply address: 
American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bk. Bldg., New York 




















Make 1927 an 
INVESTMENT YEAR 


For the proper investment of 
your 1927 funds you will want 
to select a security that combines 
Safety, Marketability and At- 
tractive Yield. These are out- 
standing features of the securi- 
ties of the $600,000,000 Cities 
Service organization, which are 
owned by 250,000 people. 


Whatever your particular re- 
quirements may be — Bonds, 
Preferred stock, common stock 
—you can meet them with one 
of the Cities Service securities, 
which yield from 514% to over 
8%. 
Send for fi i information 





Please send me without obligation full 
{ information about: [J Cities Service Bonds; 
OJ Cities Service Preferred Stock; (] Cities 


Service Common Stock. 
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.... our Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


| 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


ee 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 











The 
Bond Salesman’s 


1927 


Keener competition and baffling excuses? 
Increasing sales resistance? 

A struggle to hold clientele? 

OR 
Mastery of sales obstacles? 
tisfying volume of new sales? 
loser contact with present clientele? 

Babson Institute believes that Salesmen 
who a by” in 1926 may come to grief 
in 1927. But—1927 will reward the best 
trained bondmen who can capitalize this 
Training. 

We urge bond salesmen to investigate our 


well known Course of Training in Invest- 
ments and Bond-salesmanship—at ONCE. 
Just write for free booklet 1332—“Securi 

os Bee ned a baw Profession.” aad 


Babson Institute ®*>son Park 














EXECUTIVES | 


Are your production costs too high? Is your 
labor turnover a as = employees 
8 your production per man | 
100% efficient? . 
Qur CONSULTATION BUREAU assures the 
solution of these problems. Study of the 
labor situation in industry, and the success- 
ful and scientific application of practical ex- 
perience during twenty years in some of the 
largest Plants in America, is available to 
= _ obtain — Benen from the 
m your plant, by ‘oven successful 

pr 'u 


Send for full particulars without cost er w- 
ligation on your part. 

RUSSELL INDUSTRIAL TRAINING B 

Peariante idddten. “Atte Sse" tod ry 

BLDG., NEW HAVEN, CONN. eo 
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Electrical Versus Electoral Develop- 
ment of the Colorado River 


~ 
Te 
\ 








HE Colorado River is a national 

menace. It is also an incalculable 

national asset. Without it, many 
millions of acres of prosperous country in 
several Western States would be a barren 
desert. Annually, nevertheless, it threatens 
the very lives of thousands of American 
families, and until the problem of flood 
control is solved in a comprehensive way, 
there is no telling when the whole Nation 
may be plunged into mourning and we 
shall shiver with horror as we read the 
details of another preventable catastrophe. 

This is not a matter which those in the 
East can understand. Residents of New 
York, for instance, can not know what it 
means to live-in the Imperial Valley in 
Southern California, many feet below sea 
level, knowing that there is a great raging 
river away up above, plunging madly at 
its banks and kept temporarily in check 
only by levees which are forever yielding 
to the onset and forever being sapped and 
softened by contact with the flood. 

Unfortunately, however, Eastern sena- 
tors and congressmen will soon be called 
upon to take action on the matter. Political 
action, of course—such action as will be 
consistent with their own political hopes. 
The Swing-Johnson Bill has been reported 
out of committee. It will be honestly 
favored by some who have heard more or 
less about the situation. It will be honestly 
opposed by others because of Hiram John- 
son. Why the personality or political 
future of anybody should enter into the 
settlement of such a problem as this it is 
sometimes difficult to explain. But it fre- 
quently does, it America. America settles 
many of its most urgent economic and even 
engineering problems on a Pork Barrel 
basis. 

This is, of course, foolish. .If the busi- 
ness intelligence of America can discover 
a better line of approach, it seems that 
all America would rejoice. 


Provisions of the Bill 


The bill authorizes the construction of 
a great dam in Boulder Canyon, and an 
All-American Canal supplementing the In- 
ternational Canal which now irrigates the 
Imperial Valley. It calls for appropria- 
tions up to $125,000,000, with the provision 
that the money shall be appropriated only 
as power and water contracts are negotiat- 
ed by the Government on such a scale as 
to justify the expenditure as a business 
enterprise. 

In other words, as some of the busi- 
ness interests are putting it, the Govern- 
ment is not embarking directly upon a 
program of flood control; but may get 
around to flood control (if the Colorado 
River will only be patient in the mean- 
time) if the Government is successful ‘n 
a business which it is questioned whether 
the Government should be in. According 
to the terms of the bill as introduced, the 
Secretary of the Interior is to determine 
whether the Government shall undertake 





the power development directly or grant 
leases to power enterprises. 

The bill incidentally bears upon the prob- 
lem of flood prevention; and the necessity 
for flood prevention is so urgent that this 
may cause its passage. Essentially, how- 
ever, it is an irrigation bill and a power 
bill exempt, in its original form at least, 
from the provisions of the Federal Water 
Power Act, which was designed to keep 
the Government from engaging im sub- 
sidized competition with industry. Ob- 
viously, however, if more water is em- 
ployed for irrigation, there will be that 
much less available for floods; and those 
to whom the flood menace is most real are 
likely to seize upon anything which will 
promise relief. 

This is not a project for the scientific 
regulation of the Colorado River and its 
tributaries. | Without assuming to say 
whether, in the absence of any definite 
program of flood prevention, this particular 
bill should be passed or not, it stands out 
nevertheless as a shining example of our 
sectional, political, partizan and generally 
unscientific approach to a problem of vital 
interest to everyone. 


Criticized by Engineers 
It is understood that President Coolidge 
favors the bill and that it has the endorse- 
ment, as to its general provisions, of Sec- 
retary Work and Secretary Hoover, al- 
though Mr. Hoover is clearly on record 
against the Government’s undertaking 


power developments in competition with 
industrial enterprises. 


Opponents of the bill are pointing out 
that the President must support it, since 
it is so necessary for him to retain the 
support of Senator Johnson. They do not 
mean this, either, as a slur at the Presi- 
dent. It is simply taken for granted in 
the world of politics that, once the moral 
aspects of any problem are decided, then 
one is free to settle everything on the 
basis of political expediency. 


And the project, if it goes through, will 


be a godsend to the Senator. It will give 
him the prestige in Southern California 
for which he has been angling for years. 
Many millions of dollars will be spent in 
that section at once; and after the spend- 
ing is over, there will be thousands upon 
thousands of new farms—that precious in- 
crease in population for which every vil- 
lage in America and every empty plain 
is yearning. Moreover, if the Govern- 
ment does go into the power business on 
a large scale, the Senator from California 
can sit pretty. It is through Senators that 
patronage is distributed. It happens, to 
be sure, that electriciy can not be dis- 
tributed efficiently on a patronage basis, 
but politics is politics and senators are 
necessarily political. 

All this, of course, should not influence 
anyone’s vote upon the bill in question. 
But it does, and everybody knows that it 
does. Even if the Swing-Johnson Bill 
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were beyond criticism from those who have 
studied the problems involved, its passage 
would still be a matter of political dicker- 
ing. No matter how meritorious, it could 
not even get a hearing unless it were in 
line with some dominant political ambi- 
tions. 

The greatest criticism of the bill to-day 
is coming, not from politicians but from 
engineers. There is endless controversy, 
in fact, among the engineers themselves as 
to whether the proposed project can be car- 
ried out. The Colorado, they agree, can 
be controlled, but not by the building of 
a dam in one of the lower canyons. And 
even if the Colorado were controlled, they 
point out, it does not insure the safety 
of the Imperial Valley. A flood on the 
Gila River, they maintain, might in itself 
be sufficient to burst the levees; at any 
rate, the maintenance work upon these 
levees will have to be continued as usual. 
Granting that the river would be less like- 
ly to break through its banks, due to the 
diversion of water for further irrigation, 
and less likely perhaps to climb over them, 
as it is in the habit of doing, upon its own 
silt deposits, they raise the question 
whether it is advisable to spend $125,000,- 
000 (and no one knows how much more) 
upon a project which will not give posi- 
tive protection from flood. 


Are More Farms Wanted? 


As an irrigation project, say these en- 
gineers, the plan is sound enough if—but 
that “if” happens to be an “if” which 
politics can hardly deal with—if the Na- 
tion needs more individual farms. 

There was a time, just a few years ago, 
when nobody thought of that. It was 
assumed that the more individual farms 
there were, the better. An individual 
farm was supposed to make its tenants 
independent and the people looked to ir- 
rigation much as they once looked to the 
frontier as providing means for every- 
body to start life anew. But it is in agri- 
culture, not in industry, that hard times 
have been experienced in these latter 
years. And it has not been because of 
famine or of other natural catastrophes, 
but for want of an adequate system of 
distribution. 


Bumper crops, more than sufficient to 
meet the Nation’s demands, have frequently 
left great ‘sections of the food-producing 
population in poverty. Working as inde- 
pendent farmers, and not developing the 
collective technique which modern indus- 
try has come by so naturally, many of 
these farmers have instinctively turned to 
the Government, and to the idea of Gov- 
ernment subsidy for relief. In the mean- 
time, year after year, the cry has come 
to Congress from members of the irrigated 
sections, to declare a moratorium in behalf 
of the poor tenants who can not meet the 
payments due for the irrigation service. 


What Is the Answer? 


Whatever scheme of farm relief we 
shall eventually work out, it must be ob- 
vious that irrigating more land and estab- 
lishing thousands of additional independ- 
ent farms is not the present answer to our 
farm problem. To the people interested 
in the reclamation of desert land, how- 
ever, and to the farmers who are thinking 
of settling upon such farms, this is not 
so obvious. And they all have votes. Their 
point of view rightly counts as much as 
anybody’s in the settlement of any political 
problem. But this happens to be an 
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A NEW BOOK 


By Herbert N. Casson 
NOW ON PRESS 


“TIPS 
ON 
LEADERSHIP” 


Life Stories of Twenty-Five Leaders 


“Americans have a praiseworthy ambition to become 
leaders. Energetic exercise of this spirit has been re- 
sponsible in large measure for the front-rank place 
America and Americans occupy in the world today. 
The purpose of this book is to present practical pointers 
on how to win leadership. 


Part I is devoted to principles; Part II to personal- 
ities—terse, brilliant analyses of how twenty-five out- 
standing leaders earned their way to the top. 


“The author, Herbert N. Casson, admittedly is the 
ablest writer on business and business men in the whole 
of Britain. Extensive experience in the United States 
enriched him with a thorough understanding of Ameri- 
can business and American business men. He is no 
dreamy theorist. He is the foremost trainer of business 
staffs in Britain. He has built up a successful business 
of his own. Having attained leadership, he, therefore, 
knows how it is done. 


“And you need read only a few pages to discover that 
he can tell in a gripping, fascinating way how you can 
lead effectively.” 

—B. C. Forbes in the Introduction. 


We shall be glad to have your order now for delivery as soon as 
the book is off the press. 


Bound in flexible leather—stamped in gold, uniform with all of 
Herbert N. Casson’s books. 


Price, $2.00, postage prepaid 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New. York City. 


All right! Reserve one copy of Herbert N. Casson’s new book, “TIPS ON 
LEADERSHIP,” and deliver as soon as it is printed. Enclosed find $2.00 in advance 
payment, or I will remit on receipt of bill after delivery. 
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economic problem which politics, after jt 
has settled it, may leave about as unsettled 
as before. 

What is the answer? 

It seems like begging the question, but 
the only answer which suggests itself just 
now is that the Colorado River is in the 
process of electoral rather than electrical 
development ! 

Our engineers, and only our engineers, 
working upon scientific and not upon 
political motives, can possibly solve such 
a problem as this. But the six States 
concerned have been unable as yet, after 
years of conference, to agree upon any 
plan by which the work can be inaugu- 
rated. Now a few tangled aspects of it 
have come before Congress, for further 
political consideration. In the meantime, 
there is the emergency—and it is such an 
emergency that one is tempted to put the 
whole question up to Mr. Hoover, who hap- 
pens to have an industrial rather than a 
mere political mind, and blindly agree to 
anything he sponsors. This, however, is 
placing a responsibility upon Mr. Hoover, 
who is not officially associated with the 
project, which is almost unfair to him. 

Territorial Partisanship 

We have the industrial technique in 
America to solve problems like _ this. 
Moreover, there is no reason to suppose 
that we are lacking in National will. But 
politics is territorial and industry is func- 
tional; therefore, in our sincerest attempts 
to deal in a political way with problems 
of such universal concern, we find our- 
selves constantly blocked in the doing of 
things which we all want to do. 

No one will deny that it is the func- 
tion of the Nation as a whole to protect 
any section from devastation by flood. The 
question of whether it be a good business 
proposition or not is secondary. But the 
problem of how to do the iob so that the 
whole public interest shall be served is 
the problem which should be before us; 
and in the very nature of political organi- 
zation, it seldom is. 

When we think politically, we think sec- 
tionally; possibly because it is only from 
our geographical address that we enter 
Government. But when we think indus- 
trially, we think Nationally or Interna- 
tionally; we think in terms of light, heat, 
and power, of steel, oil and caal, of com- 
munication and transportation and of a 
hundred other media through which mod- 
ern life has become inextricably inter-de- 
pendent. 

Industrially, we seem to have the genius 
to control our rivers, so that they shall 
not only be safe but so that they shall 
serve us in the most effective ways. 
Politically, however, we seem to lack the 
genius to get the question before the house. 





H. RAYMOND succeeds the late 
e Galen L. Stone as chairman of the 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies Steamship 
Company. Robert G. Stone was named 
a director. F. D. Mooney, president of 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies, was made 
president of the Clyde and Mallory 
lines to succeed Mr. Raymond. 

Arthur W. Page has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of public rela- 
tions of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. J. D. Ellsworth, 
formerly in charge of publicity, becomes 
assistant to the president. 

J. B. Marks has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company. 
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Important Bank Changes 








WEN D. YOUNG, chairman of the 
O General Electric Company, was ap- 
pointed deputy chairman of the board 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 


J. Ogden Armour has resigned as di- 
rector of the Continental & Commercial 
Bank, of Chicago. Philip D. Armour, 
frst vice-president of Armour & Com- 
pany, will fill this vacancy, and Charles 
Gore, of Chicago, has been added to the 
directorate. 


H. W. Anderpoor has been elected a 
vice-president of the National Park 
Bank, New York. 


H. S. Gottlieb has been appointed a 
vice-president of the Bank of United 
States, New York. 

W. H. Potter, Jr., vice-president, was 
added to the board of the First National 
Corporation of Boston. 


J. Lowry Dale has been advanced to 
vice-president of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York. 


The Union Trust Company of Chicago 
has added to its directorate Warren 
Wright, jr. president of the Calumet 
Baking Powder Company. 


Graveraet Y. Kaufman was elected 
vice-president of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank, New York. 


Frederick W. Robert has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and comptroller, 
and Wilfred J. Worcester vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the United States 
Trust Company, New York. 





Better Prospect for Textiles 
(Continued from page 63) 


for demand is more or less spotty 
Every now and then however instances 
are uncovered of lines being sold up in 
spite of the intense competitive condi- 
tion that generally exists. 

While women’s wear has been the 
weaker division of the market there are 
undoubtedly certain types of goods on 
which an excellent business has been 
consummated at very satisfactory prices. 
The wool market seems to be more or 
less stabilized, at least for the time be- 
ing, though what may transpire after 
the first quarter is over few are willing 
to prophesy. 

The majority of losses in the silk di- 
vision seem to have been stopped, and 
though profits are not satisfactory, the 
likelihood of improving conditions and 
increased consumption of raw material 
is generally admitted. A good many 
feel the possibility of still lower prices in 
raw silk, which makes for conservation, 
but on the whole the outlook is more 
encouraging. 

The last cut in rayon has not had 
the full effect hoped for in connection 
with the elimination of the foreigner in 
this market. It is not expected, how- 
ever, that further reduction will be wit- 
nessed for some time to come at least. 
Irregularities are said to exist in the 
Price situation, but the larger factors 
are reported to be doing a good busi- 


ness and consumption is taking care of 
their product. 
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RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $168,736,406.58 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... ... 32,454,363.83 
nn ck caw ueannschsacecssa 16,120,214.43 
ia a naa bwkesonnecee 28,070,076.49 
Loans and Bills Purchased................... 421,315,108.91 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages........... 3,289,225.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 10,180,623.79 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 45,412,465.40 
NN, i. sina ke nied aside « ax « 8,008,186.04 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable....  6,248,294.72 
$739,834,965.19 

LIABILITIES 

REESE SIM oie Grd DD OR ae RO pa $25,000,000.00 
ERE ED See ae RE 20,000,000.00 
I i ee coli 5,958,981.13 
$50,958,981.13 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, 0s. 55. 4,101,750.57 
ei iti ies ca aknae ean avec 45,412,465.40 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks.............. 34,401,561.36 
EE Gi OUR OUN Kg Wiis owen sdaded cen ence 604,960,206.73 
$739,834,965.19 
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Your Exhibit for 1927 
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Buying Into Companies with a 
Past and Future 
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The Best Stocks Often Look the Least Inviting from a Standpoint of 
Dividend Yield, But the Trend of Earnings Is the Final Criterion— 
Some Companies With Steadily Increasing Profits 


promise for the future, there is 

good reason for the low yield basis 
on which certain common stocks custo- 
marily sell. Reference is made to such 
issues as Woolworth, United Fruit, Na- 
tional Biscuit, Liggett & Myers, National 
Lead, etc. These are typical of our suc- 
cessful corporations. Their long term 
trend of profits has been more or less 
consistently upward with relatively little 
retrogression even in years of general 
business depression. 

There are other corporations equally 
as successful, but not as consistently 
profitable because they operate in prince 
or pauper industries. The very best of 
management was not able, for example, 
to save the Cuban sugar producing com- 
panies from reducing and omitting divi- 
dends in the last few years. 

If stocks are being bought to put 
away for indefinite periods why not 
take pains to select those of companies 
with the best prospects of progressive 
growth? The sugar stocks are a splen- 
did medium for speculation if one who 
knows what he is about seeks to catch 
trading profits, but if buying for per- 
manent investment better place a large 
proportion of funds in less mercurial 
propositions. 


4 iia eager mae natebel many com- 
mon stock investors have been 
stopped from purchasing the best profit- 
making issues because they did not com- 
pare favorably on a yield basis with se- 
curities of a more dubious character. 


| NSOFAR as past performance is a 


By Edward L. Barnes 


It is a common mistake in buying 
stocks for income and price apprecia- 
tion to be guided by an attractive divi- 
dend yield of the moment. In view of 
this natural weakness on the part of 
many inexperienced investors, we de- 
scribe briefly in this article a few 
low yielding stocks and submit that at 
least some of them, in the long run, will 


is a question we are not attempting to 
answer, either in this article or this sec. 
tion of the magazine. 

The point we make is that these and 
other stocks of their class in either bull 
or bear market customarily offer lower 
yields than the average of all dividend 
paying stocks. But do not discriminate 
against them for that reason alone. 








Dollars 
National Biscuit 
F. W. Woolworth 
Liggett & Myers 


United Fruit 9,508,925 
American Can 4,497,178 
Atchison 7,972,387 








Six Growing Companies 


Increase in net income 
1925 over 1917 
Per cent 
$ 9,002,390 197 © 
15,349,416 165 
7,925,932 107 


a 
Price Range 

ae s2 3 1926 
SE Zhe & High Low 
100 $5 5.0% 102 74 
190 5 31 222 135% 

99 3 3.1 102% 71 
116 4 3.4 126 98 

47 2 4.2 63% 3874 
165 7 4.2. 172 = 122 














prove much more profitable holdings 
(though bought here following a tre- 
mendous price appreciation in the last 
five years), than by making selections 
from high yielding, apparently cheap and 
unseasoned stocks. 


This is not meant to convey the no- 
tion that a stock will be good in the 
future simply because it has been good 
in the past and good stocks, of course, 
are open to bad declines in bear markets. 
Whether the present is the psychological 
time to buy the stocks here mentioned 
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7. holder of 100 shares of Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco common pur- 
chased Jan. 1, 1912 at par (then $100) 
would on Dec. 31, 1925 (assuming the ex- 
ercise of all rights) be the holder of 400 
shares of common and 537% shares of 
common “B” (each at $25 par), repre- 
senting a total cost to him of $23,438 
and with a value at the close of 1925 of 
$81,697. In addition, in fourteen inter- 
vening years such a holder would have 
received a total of $24,034 in cash divi- 
dends. 

Other remarkable gains of this sort 
can be worked out for certain stocks, 
currently selling on a low yield basis, 
showing only moderate earnings above 
dividends, and on the surface apparently 
uninviting. At the same time, no one 
who is familiar with the history and 
dominating position of these corporations 
and who has faith in the future develop- 
ment of the country can seriously feel 
that the final peak of earning power 
has been achieved. 


| Pywe~ scl & MYERS is one of the 
leading tobacco manufacturers 
controlling three of the best selling 
cigarette brands—Chesterfields, Fatimas 
and Piedmonts—in addition to Velvet, 
Duke’s Mixture, Home Run and Sweet 
Tip Top. It has paid dividends regu- 
larly from the date of organization an 
has added substantial sums to surplus, 
enabling it to pay stock dividends from 
time to time. The regular dividend rate 
is $3 a share, with extras in cash and 
stock as a earnings warrant. 
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Capitalization consists of approximate- 
ly $28,700,000 of bonds; $22,514,100 of 
7 per cent. cumulative $100 par value pre- 
ferred which ranks high as an invest- 
ment, $21,496,400 of $25 par value com- 
mon and $37,913,875 of $25 par value 
common “B” stock, the latter being the 
same as the common, save that it has 
no voting rights. Profits have shown an 
irregular upward trend since organiza- 
tion, with 1925 earnings at a new peak, 
probably exceeded by the 1926 results, 
though the report for last year is not 
available at this writing. 

National Biscuit 

ATIONAL BISCUIT leads its field 
N in the manufacture of crackers, 
and is constantly expanding its chain of 
bakeries financed out of earnings. The 
business is relatively stable from year to 
year, but the company sprang a big sur- 
prise by jumping its reported net profits 
from $5,677,461 in 1921 to $11,024,980 in 
1922. In each of the last ten years or 
more profits have shown a gain of 
some size and as long as population ex- 
pands and the same capable manage- 
ment controls, there is no apparent rea- 
son why earnings should not grow. 

There is no funded debt. Preferred 
stock, par $100 and entitled to 7% cumu- 
lative dividends, is outstanding to the 
amount of $24,804,500, followed by 2,- 
046,520 shares of $25 par value common. 
Up to 1921 there were only 292,360 
shares of common, a stock dividend and 
a split-up of the shares having since 
been ordered. In 1925, $5.78 a share was 
earned on the common. Somewhat 
larger profits are indicated for 1926. 
The regular dividend rate of $4 a share 
is being augmented by occasional ex- 
tras in cash. The company is now dis- 
tributing more than 4 times as much 
money to common stockholders as it did 
in 1921 and prior years. Inventory turn- 
over is rapid and there is a minimum 
of risk on this account. 


National Lead 


pacers averaged somewhat bet- 
ter than $13 a share on the com- 
mon stock in the last decade. The divi- 
dend has remained unchanged at $8 
since 1923. Gradual rather than spec- 
tacular growth characterizes this con- 
cern. Dividends of some size have been 
paid in each year since 1906. Capitali- 
zation has not undergone any recent 
change as has been the case with many 
prosperous corporations, there being no 
funded debt save of subsidiary com- 
panies, $24,367,600 of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and $20,655,400 of $100 par 
value common. Profit and loss surplus 
has been slowly but persistently grow- 
ing until it had reached $27,070,000 at the 
close of 1925, or considerably in excess 
of the par amount of common outstand- 
ing, suggesting that a large stock divi- 
dend will sooner or later be forth zoming. 
_ The company manufacturers lead ox- 
ides, white and. red lead for painters, 
plumbers’, ‘printers’ and canners’ sup- 
_ and is the biggest company of its 
cind., 

The preferred stock is fortified with 
large earnings and property values, but 
is callable at not less than par and 
might, therefore, prove an unsatisfactory 
investment to purchase at a premium 
which it now commands. The. common 
sells around 168 to yield less than 5%, 
but this is in recognition of the large 
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Multiplied Diversity 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


ow upon the solid founda- 
tion of essential public services, 
the operated utilities of this great 


system spread investment depend- 
ability 


—through 19 states. 

—among 1,300 communities. 

—among a market of 5,600,000 
people. 

—among 1,485,000 permanent 
customers. | 


—among 3 great branches of 
utility service: 
a—electric 


b—gas. 


c—city transportation. 
Cities served include 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Minneapolis . Stockton 
Saint Paul Tacoma 
Louisville San Diego 
Oklahoma City Pueblo 


More than 260,000 investors in this 
system indicate the investment con- 
fidence which its securities have 
attained. 

New 4-color map of United States 


sent free with 32-page illustrated 
booklet on request for BJ-375. 


H: M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Investment Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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We recommend for investment 


RAND KARDEX BUREAU, INC. 


542% Gold Notes Due January 1, 1931 at Market 


Yielding about 5.50% 





7% Cumulative Preferred Stock Class ‘‘A’’ 
Price 99 and Dividend, Yielding 7.07% 





Class ‘‘A’’ Common Stock at Market 


HIS Company, with subsidiaries, is the largest manufacturer 


and distributor in the world of office filing, recording and 
visible index equipment. 


The Sales organization comprises over 1,400 salesmen, serving in 
excess of 1,000,000 customers in the United States alone. About 
60% of current business is to old customers in servicing and 
supplementing previous installations. Net annual sales have in- 


creased during the past ten years from $6,000,000 to more than 
$21,000,000. 


We recommend these issues for investment and 
will gladly furnish further information to 


investors on request. 


EASTMAN, DILLON & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 


Trenton 
Reading 


Scranton 
Allentown 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Pittsburgh 
Lancaster 


Washington 


























surplus, a book value of over $270 a 
share and the evident safety of the 
present dividend, to say nothing of pos- 
sible extras or an increased rate. 
American Can 

MERICAN CAN is by far the 

largest manufacturer of cans and 
containers for the packing of fruits, 
vegetables and other products. Con- 
sumption of canned goods has grown to 
enormous proportions and will tend to 
expand with the growth and concen- 
tration of population in the cities. For 
many years after its organization Ameri- 
can Can did not pay dividends, but 
through careful reinvestment of earn- 
ings it created more productive assets 
and at the same time was assisted by 
the marked gain in demand for its pro- 
ducts. 


The company has no funded debt, but 
there is $41,233,300 of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred, par $100, ahead of the $61,849,- 
950 shares of $25 par value common. 
The $2 regular annual rate on the com- 
mon is equivalent to $12 a share on the 
old $100 par value common. In March, 


1926, a 50% stock dividend was paid. 
Earnings in 1925 reached the new high 
record of $16,390,037, but are believed 
to have been somewhat lower in 1926. 


The company is in strong financial 
position with about $42,000,000 of work- 
ing capital according to the last balance 
sheet. Holdings of cash and Govern- 
ment securities totaled over $20,000,000. 
The preferred stock is a high grade in- 
vestment, though there was a time when 
dividends even on this issue were not 
paid. The common stock has enjoyed 
tremendous price appreciation in the last 
few years in recognition of the higher 
level of earnings. 


United Fruit 

NITED FRUIT has been a consist- 

ently profitable organization from 
its inception in 1899, having always paid 
dividends on the capital stock, there be- 
ing no preferred or bonds. At present 
there are 2,500,000 shares of no par value 
stock outstanding. Original investors in 
this stock who retained their holdings 
have reaped tremendous profits. The 
current dividend rate of $4 a share calls 


for an annual distribution of $10,000,000 
so that nearly three times as much cash 
is being distributed as back in 1916. 


Sugar and banana plantations are 
operated on an extensive scale, the com- 
pany owning a large acreage of tropical 
lands. It also operates an extensive 
freight and passenger steamship busi- 
ness. The company will have the ad- 
vantage of higher sugar prices in the 
current year, but its sources of revenue 
are so diversified that depression in one 
branch of the business does not seri- 
ously cripple earning power. 


Atchison 


i Topeka & Santa Fe op- 
erates over 12,000 miles of road, ser- 
ving so large a section of the country 
and transporting so diversified a ton- 
nage as to be practically immune to dan- 
gerous slumps in earnings. Dividends 
have been earned by a wide and grow- 
ing margin, about $23 a share having 
been piled up for the common in 1926. 
‘Surplus account exceeds the par 
amount of outstanding common stock, 
and when official valuation figures are 
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or 20 Years 
without loss 


Hard-earned dollars should have 


the protection of guaranteed bonds 
backed by every dollar of the issuing house. 


Shrewd investors select from among guaranteed bonds 
those giving complete peace of mind. They insist upon: 
(1) A long record of high achievement. 
(2) The highest income obtainable with safety, now 8%. 


(3) The highest ratio of resources to outstanding guar. 
antees, 


(4) They insist that the guaranteeing house itself have 
large resources; 


(5) And an open and above board policy as to furnish- 
ing its financial statement. 


Hard-earned dollars are protected by bonds offered by 
this firm whose present officers in advising the plac- 
ing of many millions of dollars in Miami, have recom- 
mended first mortgages yielding 8% for 
20 years without loss, 
Write for Our NewBook F. M. 


DAVEN CaS eRICH 


~ 
Y INCORPORATED 


y 214 TO 218 NE. SECOND A\ 
VENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 











The Hotel Ad 
That Forbes Wrote 


f ss “No city does 
| justice to itself 
unless it builds 
an exceptionally 
attractive hotel. 
Cities possessing 
only ordinary 
hotels are 
avoided. 





B. C. Forbes 


“My emphatic advice to every 
underhoteled city which aspires 
to progress would be to give first 
attention to remedying this seri- 
ous defect.” 


P. S. It is the business of The 
Hockenbury System, Inc. to 
finance needed hotels! 


THE FINANCIALIST, a journal 
devoted to community hotel 
finance will be sent gratis to 
those interested whose names are 
on our complimentary list “E-2”. 
Ask. That’s all. 


The 


Hockenbury System Inc. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


completed, it is expected that a portion 
of surplus will be capitalized by the 
payment of a stock dividend—possibly 
as high as 50 per cent. If no stock divi- 
dend is distributed the road could easily 
afford to maintain extras of 75 cents 
a share, making total annual cash pay- 
mets of $10. 

This would represent less than 50 per 
cent. of earnings. The management is 
noted for its conservatism and it has 
built up so strong an organization, phy- 
sically and financially, that the stock is 
one of the outstanding investments 
among railroad common shares. The 
stock which could have been bought 
for less than par value in 1924 has ad- 
vanced to above 170, the highest in its 
history. 


Woolworth 


= company is the leading 5 and 10 
cent store organization, operating 
over 1400 stores. There has been a pro- 
gressive gain in sales and number of 
stores operated, and net profits have in 
most years recorded substantial expan- 
sion, with profits at present running 
some three times larger than in 1916. 
Last December a 50 per cent. stock divi- 
dend was declared which will increase 
the amount of $25 par value stock out- 
standing to 3,900,000 shares. Mainten- 
ance of a $4 dividend would require 
$15,600,000 cash as compared with profits 
in excess of $20,000,000 in each year since 
1923. 

The stock has done a lot of discount- 
ing of the company’s present prosperity, 
and selling on a small yield basis would 
be susceptible to liquidating movements 
in the general market, yet there is every 
reason for faith in the company’s long 
term future. 


1926 Building Permits Off 


UILDING permits issued in 1926 

in the 472 cities and towns of the 
United States in which such records are 
available were $4,359,807,173 compared 
with $4,578,593,689 in 1925, a loss of 5%, 
according to reports by S. W. Straus & 
Co. New York Illinois, California, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania were the 
five leading building states in the order 
named. 

Florida ranked eighth. New York City 
with a gain of more than $22,000,000 led 
the country in this respect. Amarillo, 
Tex., had an increase of 381%, the 
largest in the country. The twenty-five 
leading cities reported a total of $2,634,- 
097, 057 compared with $2,709,549,747 in 
1925, a loss of 3%. 

The fifteen leading building cities of 
the country for the year ranked as fol- 
lows: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Phil- 
adelphia, Los Angeles, Washington, 
Cleveland San Francisco, Boston, New- 
ark N. J. Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis and Seattle. 





Call Money Rates 


Call money rates did not get above 6 
per cent. during the year-end stringency 
and have been gradually declining thus far 
in the present year, with the current lev- 
els of about 4 per cent. moderately lower 
than the official postings of the same pe- 
riod in 1926. Outside money has been 
reported loaned at below the official fig- 
ure, and in some instances under 33% per 
cent. 














Guaranteed 


8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘‘standard lifeinsurancecompany 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. « 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 


Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 























AGGREGATE 
RESOURCES 


more than 


324 MILLIONS 





F you plan to come West, 

either on a business or 
pleasure trip, or to make 
your permanent home, these 
Banks will be glad to fur- 
nish you, if possible, in- 
formation you may desire 
before you come. Make 
any one of their offices your 
financial headquarters while 
here. How may we serve 
you? 

















Tue First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 


PAciFic-SOUTHWEST 72583! BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 
Central Offices: Los Angeles 
Branches Throughout 
the Pacific- 
Southwest 
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SHORT 
TERM 
8% BONDS 


Maturities—2 to 8 years; 


Security—First mortgages 
on new, income-produc- 
ing buildings; first lien on 
income; monthly advance 
payments on interest and 
principal collected from 
borrower by trustee; 


Trustee: ‘Trust Company 
of Florida, operating un- 
der state banking super- 
vision; 

Record: No loss to any in- 


vestor since this business was 
founded in 1909. 


Free Booklet: Mailed on 
request. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to 


"Taust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


| Ee ee ee 


| (NE SSS EE SORRY eee ee — 
Inno oon cacccene State-..........- «20226 


ARE YOU THE MAN? 


This advertisement is directed to a big 
executive with human interest, who can 
trace his success in life through assisting 
others to succeed. If you are that type 




















on: 

The advertiser is married, age 35. He 
has reached the limit of development his 
present job can offer. Gross income for 
past year $4,616.61. Served a four years ap- 
prenticeship at the machinist trade Com- 
pleted a course in salesmanship. Studied 
Business Management. Four years specialty 
sales work with one firm, ten years as 
Central Penna. representative for present 
employers. To the man or firm willing to 
invest in me I offer ample security and a 
thorough business training with wide sales 
experience. locate in any part of 
world. Credentials as to character, ability, 
etc., will disclose real merit. Address Box 
125, care Forbes Magazine. 

















BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
$240 machine, 1,448; $160 machine, 2,160. Many 
it. Louis machines earned 


. ea annually $4,000. One man 
placed 300. Responsible offers exclusive ad- 
vertising 
territory. 





company 
nlimited possibilities. 


tion. U 
$1,000 to $38,000 required. rience 


unnecessary. 
National Kel-Lae Co., 334 N. 19th St., St. Louls, Mo. 
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DIGEST A 
CORPORATIONS 





Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Formed 
a new subsidiary—the Semet-Solvay 
Engineering Corp.—a consolidation of 
the Steere Engineering Co., which has 
been acquired, and the engineering and 
construction departments of the Semet- 
Solvay Co., another subsidiary. 


American Express Co.—Sales of travel- 
ers’ cheques reached a new high record 
in 1926 of over $200,000,000. 


American Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
—W. S. Gifford, president, in New York 
officially opened the transatlantic radio 
telephone service in conversation with 
Sir G. Evelyn Murray, secretary of the 
British General Post Office in London. 


American Water Works & Electric Co. 
—Declared quarterly dividend of 40 
cents on the $20 par common, placing it 
on an 8 per cent. annual basis. Prev- 
iously paid 6 per cent. 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Applied to 
I. C. C. for authority to operate the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Rail- 
road. B. & O. owns 94.98 per cent. of 
the preferred and 96.16 per cent. of the 
common stock of the C. I. & W. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co.— 
Formally declared the 331-3 per cent. 
stock dividend as recommended Dec. 1, 
1926, payable March 1, to holders of 
record Feb. 15, 1927. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
U. S. Supreme Court refused to review 
the foreclosure proceedings when an ap- 
peal was denied to Edwin C. Jameson 
and others, claiming to own $18,000,000 
in bonds of the railway. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co.—Ordered 500 automobile 
cars and 40 suburban steel cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Co. 


Commercial Solvents Corp.—New unit 
at Peoria will soon be placed in opera- 
tion, increasing capacity of plant practi- 
cally 50 per cent. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Retired 
approximately $287,000 of funded debt 
through sinking fund operations in 1926. 
The total amounts to about $10,767,000, 
which is followed in the capital struc- 
ture by 1,297,023 shares of no-par stock. 
The corporation was relieved of any re- 
sponsibility for the fixed charges of the 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., bonds, the in- 
terest On which formerly amounted to 
about $515,000. 


Continental Can 
Seattle Can Co. 


Continental Motors Corp.—Chanjged 
assembly lines for new models and is 
now in full production on 1927 models. 
Will supply motors for new Erskine Six. 


De Forest Radio Co.—Agreement with 
Powell Crosley, Jr., president of the 
Crosley Radio Co., of Cincinnati, be- 
came affective with the election of Mr. 
Crosley as president and managing direc- 
tor of the De Forest Radio Co. Dr. Lee 
De Forest was elected vice-president. 
There has been some discussion of a 
merger between the two companies 


Co.—Acquired the 
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‘te 


under the name of De Forest-Crosley 
Co. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc.—President Wil- 
mer announced new line of motor cars in 
addition to the present types. New cars 
will be higher priced than present line, 
and will be built on a quality basis. No 
large-scale production of new cars is 
contemplated. 


Electric Bond & Share Co.—Stock- 
holders on Jan. 21, 1927, will vote on a 
proposal to increase authorized capital 
stock from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, the 
additional stock to consist of 250,000 
shares of preferred and 250,000 common, 
par $100. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Dillon, 
Read & Co., are willing to return con- 
trol to the stockholders, but not to the 
common voting trust dominated by F. 
A. Seiberling, President P. W. Litch- 
field said in urging a compromise over 
litigation for control of the company. 
Dillon, Read & Co., are perfectly willing 
to have the company refinanced, but 
they are responsible for its manage- 


A 
er 





ment as long as original refinancing 
securities are outstanding, said Mr. 
Litchfield. 


Hupp Motor Car Co.—Production in 
poe was 45,426 cars, against 37,287 in 


International Paper Co.—President 
Graustein stated that there had been 
a steady and substantial increase in de- 
mand for the company’s principal pro- 
ducts. Applied to Federal Power Com- 
mission for a preliminary permit for the 
construction of a water power project 
enar Ketchikan, Alaska, for the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co Sales for 1926, 
$119,218,007; 1925, $105,965,610. 


Kress (S. H.) Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved change in authorized capital 
stock to consist of $10,000,000 special 
preferred of $10 par, and 1,500,000 shares 
of no par common. Holders of present 
$100 par common will receive eight 
shares of the new no par common for 
each share of the old common held. The 
special preferred stock will bear cumula- 
tive dividends at rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and be subject to redemption at 
$11 a share and accrued dividends. 


Mack Trucks Inc.—In statement ac- 
companying dividend checks, credit policy 
was outlined. It was pointed out that 
if a man was not financially able to 
make an initial payment of 25 per cent. 
of the cost price of a commercial vehicle, 
credit should not be extended to him. 

Marland Oil Co:—Seal Beach area 
opened up in California is developing 
into a sizeable producing territory, ac- 
cording to Dow, Jones & Co. Marland 
is said to be getting 7,000 barrels a day 
of the field’s production of 10,000 barrels 


daily. Purchased the Monon Indepen- 
dent Oil Co. 


Missouri, Pacifiic R. R.—Requested 
authorization by I. C. C. to acquire con- 
trol of the Marion & Eastern Railroad 
Co., under a lease of its properties and 
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franchises. Placed orders for 3,000 mis- 
cellaneous freight cars at a cost of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
1926, $199,262,563; 1925, $184,095,989. 

National Cash Register Corp.—In 
seven separate months of 1926, all sales 
records were broken. During last 
quarter more than $1,250,000 in sales 
were made. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for 1926, 
$115,682,738; 1925, $91,062,616. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for 1926, 
$272,699,314; 1925, $258,342,236. 

Studebaker Corp.—JIntroduced new 
Erskine Six. Production schedules for 
first quarter of 1927, call for output of 
10,000 new Erskines and 30,000 Stude- 
bakers, a total of 40,000 cars, which 
would compare with actual sales of 30,- 
573 cars in the first quarter of 1926. The 
goal for 1927 is set at 200,000 cars. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Negotia- 
tions of M. Serebrowski with this com- 
pany and the Shell group for pipe line 
construction to cost $75,000,000 in ex- 
change for annual deliveries of Russian 
oil, had failed to go through, according 
to London despatch. 

Texas & Pacific Railway Co.—Said to 
have concluded negotiations for pur- 
chase of the Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way, subject to approval of I. C. C. 

Union Oil Co. of California—Declared 
an extra dividend of 50 cents and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents, 
payable Feb. 10, to holders of record 
Jan. 15, 1927. 

United States Steel Corp.—Reported 
unfilled orders as of Dec. 31, 1926, at 
3,960,969 tons, compared with 3,807,447 
tons on Nov. 30, 1926, and 5,033,364 tons 
on Dec. 31, 1925. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co.—Reported to have offered 
$100,000 to Dr. Palmer H. Craig at 
Mercer University for his device, which 
he claimed would displace batteries and 
vacuum tubes in radio receiving sets. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Production and 
sales schedules for 1927, call for total 
production of 295,000 Whippet and 
Willys-Knight cars for domestic con- 
sumption. Reduced prices of Whippet 
models, making touring car $625 and 
sedan $725. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
1926, $253,639,084; 1925, $239,027,979. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.— 
Will shortly place on market trucks of 
one and two-ton capacity, equipped with 
overhead valve, six-cylinder Buick en- 
gine. New vehicle will t= known as the 
Yellocab truck. General Motors Truck 
Corp.,.a subsidiary, will build a new fac- 
tory in Salt Lake City. 





U. S. Foreign Trade in 1926 


EPARTMENT of Commerce gives 
D total values of imports and ex- 

ports of merchandise and gold 
for December and 12 months ended De- 
cember, with comparisons, as follows: 


Merchandise 
December 1926 1925 
Imports ..... $361,000,000 $397,945,000 
Exports ..... 467,000,000 468,645,000 
12 months ended December: 

Imports ..... $4,432,541,627 $4,227,955,000 
Exports ..... $4,810,411,957 $4,909,396,000 
Gold 

December: 
Imports ..... $16,971,857 $7,216,000 
Exports ..... 115,707,815 262,640,000 





ConsPICUOUSLY 
in the front rank of the 
economic advance of 
the past decade, oil and 
electricity have appro- 
priately joined hands in 
the Southwest. Operat- 
ing companies of the 
Central and South West 
Utilities Company—a 
Middle West subsidiary 
—have matched the bold 
development of petro- 
leum resources with 
extension of transmis- 
sion lines over long dis- 
tances and pioneer 
demonstration of the 
adaptability of electric 
power to drilling, pump- 
ing and transportation 
of oil. Transmission sys- 
tems of these companies 
provide important Texas 
and Oklahoma fields 
with motive power and 
new lines follow 























promptly, unfailingly 
upon the opening of 
new fields. As partici- 
pant in this leading 
industry of Texas and 
Oklahoma, electric 
power produced by 
these central station 
companies has had a 
noteworthy share in 
establishing the South- 
west in its enviable 
economic position and 
has contributed to the 
provision of an impor- 
tant part of the neces- 
sary oil supply of the 
nation and the world. 
From Maine to Texas, 
from the Great Lakes to 
the Rio Grande, it is for 
such essential activities 
that services of Middle 
West Utilities Com- 
pany’s subsidiaries are 
required by 1740 com- 
munities in 19 states. 


"MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Two New Booklets 
to Help You 


INVEST 


SUCCESSFULLY 


Fe more than half a cen- 
tury The F.H.Smith Com- 
pany has been helping men 
and women to invest success- 
fully; to protect the money 
they have accumulated, and 
to make their invested savings 
produce a continuous and sub- 
stantial income. The uniform 
success of these investors is 
evidenced by our record 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


Our booklet, “‘Fifty-Four Years of 
Proven Safety,’”’ explains the time- 
tested first mortgage safeguards 
that have resulted in this record, 
and that have created world-wide 
confidence in Smith Bonds. Men 
and women in the 48 States of the 
United States and in 51 countries 
and territories abroad have bought 
Smith Bonds by mail. 


63 whether you invest 
2 O much or little 


Smith Bonds, in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations, are sold out- 
right for cash, or under an Invest- 
ment Savings Plan that pays the 
full rate of bond interest—6 4 Z— 
on regular monthly payments of 
$10, $20, $30, $40, $50 or more. 


Our booklet, ‘“How to Build an In- 
dependent Income,” enables you to 
look forward 5, 10, 20 years or more, 
and see the amount you can ac- 
cumulate by investing your monthly 
savings at 614%4&. 


For copies of our booklets 
mail the form below 


‘THE F H_ SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS 


PITTSBURGH BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
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Building and Mortgage Market 


Architects’ Plans Indicate No Drastic a | Decline In 
Present Year Though Activity Should 


Swing to Smaller Units 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


for 1926 incomplete, it is possible to 

foresee the trend in the building in- 
vestment industry for the current year 
with reasonable assurance of accuracy. 

It may be stated, at once, that a pro- 
nounced slump is impossible. There is 
enough work actually on the architects’ 
boards to insure an active opening of the 
construction season. In general, the num- 
ber, classifications, and values of the build- 
ings now being planned are not widely dif- 
ferent from those in the same stage of 
progress a year ago. 

Architectural activity in January affords 
the best means of gauging the volume, 
(though not necessarily the type) of build- 
ing, which will be carried forward during 
the succeeding year. A dull construction 
year has been invariably forecast by a 
corresponding dullness in the architects’ 
offices, which has usually set in during the 
preceding summer and continued with in- 
creasing emphasis to the mid-winter sea- 
son. 


j } VEN with the construction figures 


Architects’ Reports Optimistic 


HE reverse condition obtained dur- 

ing the summer of 1926, when the 
architects reported no slackening in their 
commissions for plans. At the present 
writing, plans are proceeding at an accel- 
erated rate, and in enough volume to pre- 
sage a degree of construction activity al- 
most comparable with that of 1926. Reports 
of plans under way are necessarily frac- 
tional, since many architects are not can- 
vassed, while others prefer to remain silent 
about some of their most important pro- 
jects. Still the reports are so completely 
unanimous in their optimistic tone, that 
the same state of activity safely may be as- 
sumed to prevail throughout the profes- 
sion. 


Buildings on the boards are reported in 
such balanced variety that they offer no 
indications of a pronounced trend toward 
or away from any of the principal types. 
There are more small homes being planned 
than there were a year ago and fewer 
buildings of the straight loft type. Con- 
trary to expectations, office buildings and 
large city apartments seem to be holding 
their own, while the success of co-opera- 
tive apartments has created a sufficient 
demand for this type to warrant the num- 
ber now in the plan phase. 

An interesting revelation of the plan re- 
ports is the exceptional number of business 
buildings and small apartments to be erect- 
ed in the third and fourth class cities, 
particularly those in the suburban areas 
of cities of the first class. At the same 
time they indicate an undiminished num- 
ber of projected homes of the less expen- 
sive grades—six-room dwellings for ex- 
ample. 


O much for the indications afforded 
by the plan reports. They are con- 
firmed, as far as continued building is con- 
cerned, by the healthy state of the mort- 
gage market. Here again there is little 
or no recession in the volume of loans 


secured by both old and new property. 
Mortgage money is plentiful but there is 
perceptible disposition toward conservatism 
in the ratio of the loan to the security valuc, 

The mortgage bond market, on the other 
hand, is passing through a temporary lull, 
which may represent a re-action from the 
great volume of business of the past two 
years. 

The conclusion would seem to be that 
home and residential construction is con- 
tinuing at an unabated speed while large 
building is proceeding more cautiously. 

A review of the space supply and de- 
mand in the main centers of population it 
probably the most accurate criterion of 
the building expectation for the coming 
year. The newest office buildings are filled 
up without much difficulty, although it is 
possible that extra inducements of one 
kind or another have something to do with 
this condition. Upon the whole, the per- 
centage of vacancies in office buildings of 
all kinds has reached a point at which con- 
servatism would dictate a limitation of 
this class of construction to replacements 
and sure-fire operations. 


Shes same applies to the big, high- 
class elevator apartments and apart- 
ment hotels, both of which classes are ex- 
ceptionally sensitive to fluctuations in the 
demand for space, because their tenant- 
prospect field is a highly limited one 

Moderate-priced elevator apartments and 
walk-ups of the better grade are in de- 
mand, so that the volume of new construc- 
tion of both will probably exceed that of 
last year. 


Low-priced housing is in as great de- 
mand as ever, with some prospect of real- 
ization. The efforts now being made in 
some of the States to induce the formation 
of limited dividend corporations to build 
in large units, with State aid, will doubt- 
less meet with a certain measure of success, 
when builders are compelled to seek this 
new field of investment as the old ones be- 
come saturated. It is likely that the year 
will see some of these projects well along 
in the process of realization. 


Demand For Small Homes 


OUSING construction, generally, 

seems most likely to increase in vol- 
ume this year. The demand for small 
homes is still far beyond the supply pro- 
vided in 1924 to 1926. Unless done on a 
great scale, there is less money for the 
builder in this class of operation. The 
margin of profit is so slender that almost 
any untoward occurrence will cause it to 
vanish. 

So the builders let the small houses alone 
until they have nothing else todo. As they 
will have less choice this year than last, 
it is quite likely that they may turn © 
small dwellings. Whether they do or not, 
there is due a large volume of home- 
building by those who have been deferring 
construction from year to year in the ex- 
pectation that prices would drop. And 
this will increase as general building de- 
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creases and prices go down—as they will, 
in: spite of predictions to the contrary. 

An increase in the construction of public 
buildings is certain. Many of these pro- 
jects have been deliberately witheld from 
action, but are now being released. 

Industrial building will about hold its 
own. There is nothing on the manufactur- 
ing horizon which would suggest any 
greatly increased need for space. 

In brief, the year promises a smaller 
volume of construction in dollars and 
square feet of space, but a large number 
of buildings .with a tendency away from 
big buildings and towards small ones. 
There is a prevalent opinion that the dol- 
lar total for 1927 will be less than for 
1926 by 10 to 15 percent. The writer sub- 
scribes to the latter figure. 





Investors’ 
Book °f Booklets 
Department 








Illustrated Year Book—On the gas 
and electric industry, compiled by the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York, will be sent 
free to anyone interested. 

Information Before Going West—If 
you contemplate a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, write for free information to The 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California. 

The Chain Restaurant—Richardson, 
Hill & Co., 50 Congress Street, Boston, 
and 120 Broadway, New York, have pre- 
pared a circular on this subject which 
they will be glad to furnish on applica- 
tion at their nearest office. 

Florida Mortgages—The Trust Com- 
pany of Florida, Miami, Florida, will 
gladly mail a free booklet which they 
have prepared on short term bonds. 

Multiplied Diversity—A 32-page book- 
let describing the service of the Stan- 
dard Gas & Electric Company, and a map 
of the United States will be sent gratis 
by H. M. Byllesby & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, and 231 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Ten Minutes a Week Reading—Will 
keep you informed if you read the Bache 
Review on business conditions. Sent 
free for three months on application to 
J. S. Bache & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Security Salesmanship—The Profes- 
sion—Is the title of a free booklet des- 
cribing the Babson Institute course of 
training. Write for it to Babson Insti- 
tute, Babson Park, Mass. 

Hotel Financing—If{ interested in this 
subject, write for free journal on the 
subject, prepared by The Hockenbury 
System, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Davega, Inc—A circular explaining 
the potentialities and earning power of 
the stock of the Davega Inc. United 
Sport Shops, has been prepared by C. 
Lester Horn & Co., Inc., 60 Broadway, 
New York, and will be sent gratis to 
those interested. 

Rand Kardex Bureau—A comprehen- 
sive circular on this company has been 
issued by Eastman, Dillon & Company, 
Members of New York Stock Exchange, 
120 Broadway, New York. Readers of 
Forses may obtain a copy free by 
applying at the above address. 














Will your January 
Re-Investments have 


ALL these points of Safety 


--- and will they bring you $60 
to $65 on every $1000 invested? 


Bé SURE your January re-investments in real estate bonds 
measure up to the safety features covered by Adair Guar- 


anteed-Insurable Bonds. 


Adair Bonds are backed by: 


Sixty-one years experience in the real estate and first 
mortgage investment field. 

An unblemished record for prompt, due-date payment of 
interest and maturing principal to first mortgage investors 


throughout these years.. 


Accurate judgment, based on this time-tried knowledge, in 
passing on basic loans, insuring ample security and unques- 


tioned soundness. 


The fundamental safety assured by the factors above make these 


added safeguards possible: 


Unconditional guarantee of principal and interest by Adair Realty and 


Trust Company. 


Privilege of insurance against loss of principal and interest in one of the 
nation’s leading surety companies, with resources of $30,000,000. 


This cumulative safety, beginning in the all-important days before the bonds are 
issued, together with the attractive yield of 6% to 612%, is responsible for the 
fact that thousands of investors the country over are turning more and more to 


Write for BOOKLET V-36 and January Offerings. 


ADAIR REALTY 
o& TRU ST > O. ‘Founded 1865 


Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in Principal Cities 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. 


Adair Bonds. 


Healey Building, ATLANTA 


Boatmen’s Bank Building, ST. LOUIS 











ADAIR BONDS 


Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. 
INSURABLE AGAINST LOSS OF PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 


Founded 1865 
























































PREMIER 
GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE BOND 
CORPORATION 
347 Madison Ave., New York 
Send for— 

Our Illustrated 
Booklet 


“7% Plus” 



















INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 

quiry Department for infor- 

mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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DIVIDENDS 





DIVIDENDS 











Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends: 


$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.50 per share, payable March 1, to 
holders of record January 31, 1927. 


$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
$1.621%4 per share, payable March 1, 
to holders of record January 31, 1927. 


Provision was also made for stock 
dividends, in lieu of the cash divi- 
dends, at the rate of 4.6/100ths ef 
a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of $6 Dividend Series, and 
5/100ths of a share of Class A Stock 
for each share of $6.50 Dividend Se- 
ries Preferred Stock held. 


On the basis of $35.50 per share 
for the Class A Stock this is at the 
annual rate of $6.52 per share for the 
$6 Dividend Series and $7.10 per share 
for the $6.50 Dividend Series Pre-- 
ferred Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 




















American Light & Traction Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of American Light & 
Traction Company, at a meeting held January 
4, 1927, declared a CASH DIVIDEND of 1% 
3 cent. on the. Preferred stock, a CASH DIVI- 

END of 2 per cent. on the mmon stock, 
both payable February 1, 1927, to stockholders 
, record at the close of business January 14, 


The Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock 
P. M. January 14, 1927, and will reopen at 10 
o'clock A. M. January 28, 1927. 


JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 




















ESSENTIAL SERVICE 
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IN 19 STATES 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


Notice of Dividena 
un Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon 
each share of the outstanding 
Common Capital Stock, pay- 
able February 15, 1927, to 
all Common stockholders of 
record on the Company’s 
books, at the close of busi- 
ness at 5:00 o'clock P. M.., 
January 31, 1927. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 



































Secretary. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, December 29, 1926. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quar 
terly dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) a share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable 
February 15th, 1927, to Common_ stockholders 
of record at the close of business February Ist, 
1927. 

Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 


not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON STOCK of this Company, for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1926, will be 
paid January 31, 1927, to stockholders of record 


as of December 31, 1926. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 20, 1926. 

















is adding to its park system a memorial 
fountain with 73 jets of water, reaching 
a heightof 90 feet and rivaling in beauty 
the fountains of Versailles. It will be 
magnificently illuminated, of course— 
and all power furnished by this company. 


The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 


149 consecutive d to its stock- 
fe. aay Send for the year book. This 


stock listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange 
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Facts and Opinions 


Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 





































Memories of a loved one are 
most fittingly symbolized iy/ 
the sweetly musical tones/Of 


Deagan Towef Chimes 
Played by Organist from/Electric Keyboard 


The Memorfal Sublime 


other means can you 
fr church and commun- 














beneficence. Beautiful 








J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
281 Deagan Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






















“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


In New York 

Friendly German (to waiter)—“Wie 
gehts?” 

Waiter—“One order of wheat cakes.” 

German—‘“Nein, nein!” 

Waiter—“Nine? Boy, you sure are 
hungry !”—$5 prize to W. Covert, Euclid 
Village, Ohio. 

x * & 


Efficiency 
Manager: “I am afraid you are ignor- 
ing our efficiency system, Smith.” 
Smith: “Perhaps so, sir, but some- 
body has to get the work done !”—Pass- 
ing Show. 
* * * 


Poor Copy 

Small Dorothy was accustomed to 
hearing considerable shop talk at home, 
both her parents being in the advertis- 
ing business. One day she brought home 
a text from Sunday school. 

“What have you in your hand, dear?” 
asked her mother. 

“Nothing much,” answered Dorothy, 
with a little shrug of her shoulders. “It’s 


only an ad about Heaven.”—Clipped. 
* * &* 


Too True 

An elderly man was persuaded by one 
of his sons to go with him to a boxing 
exhibition. 

The son paid for two $2 seats. 

“Now, dad,” said the son joyfully, 
“you'll see more excitement for your 
$2 than you’ve. seen in your life before.” 

The old man grunted. 

“I’ve got my doubts about that,” he 
said gloomily. “Two dollars was all I 
paid for my marriage license.”—Ex- 
change. 

* * * 
Last Royal Prerogative 


The New York World’s Rome bureau 
reports that when the King of Italy was 
signing some state papers, he dropped 
his handkerchief. Mussolini picked it up 
and said, “I trust Your Majesty will 
allow me to keep this as a souvenir.” 

“I fear not,” answered the king. “It 
is the one thing left which you let me 
put my nose into.”"—Wall Street Journal. 
* * 
The Pursuit of Knowledge 

Bucket Shop Proprietor (lecturing his 
corps of salesmen)—AIl my success, all 
my financial prestige, I owe to one thing 
alone—pluck, pluck, pluck. 

_Salesman—But how are we to find the 
right people to pluck? 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





